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“Ten years ago we moved into the house 
in which we are now living,” writes Mrs. 
E. J. Dobbins of Collingswood, N. J. “We 
had quite a few alterations made, among 
them a beautiful, white enameled sink. A 
friend of mine, upon seeing it, told me never 


to use anything but Bon Ami for cleaning. 


“I took her advice and used absolutely 
nothing else. Now, after ten years, we 
have been making some more improve- 
ments. Every time I show my kitchen to 
my friends they say, “Oh, and you have a 
new sink, too!’ I tell them, “No, that sink 
is ten years old— but it has never been 
cleaned with anything but Bon Ami.” 


* * * 


Countless other American housewives, 
who use only Bon Ami for cleansing, could 
tell you similar experiences. For millions 
of packages of Bon Ami have been used on 
many square miles of porcelain,enamel and 


glass surfaces, and it “hasn't scratched yet!” 


Women love to use Bon Ami. It looks 
so snowy white ... feels so fine . . . smells 
so clean! \t never reddens your hands. It 
doesn’t clog drain pipes, or leave gritty 


sediment behind. It’s the perfect cleanser! 


* + * 
To suit your convenience and your taste, 
Bon Ami comes in a long-lasting Cake, a 
handy sifter-top can of Powder or 
a handsome, big De Luxe 
Package specially designed 
for bathrooms. All three 


are the same Bon Ami. 


ow aller ten years they say 
oh, and you have a new sink, too. 
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Friend to Friend 


Run, if you like, but try to keep 
your breath; 

Work like a man, but don’t be 

worked to death.—Ho/mes. 







Has anyone decided yet what to do 
with the time that will be saved by re 
ducing crop acreage under direction of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis 
tration? We hope some of it will be spent 
creating beautiful lawns and flower 
gardens. Next month Elizabeth C. 
Wherry, a farm woman, is going to tell in 
Successful Farming how to start an old- 
fashioned garden. 












Cloud faces might be an appropriate 
title for the beautiful cover painted by 
Phil Lyford for this issue of Successful 
Farming. See how many different faces 
you can find in the clouds. If you think 
the girls are still talking about their 
geography lesson, try to find the con- 
tinents pictured by the clouds. Imagi- 
nation is all you need. 
















And on this page we picture a boy 
dreamer! Is he too young to be thinking 
about the work he will do when he be- 
comes a man? We hope he will decide to 
remain in the country, for rural life 
«6 ge ee: oe" needs such as he. But if he prefers other 


work we hope he will leave the farm 


¢ The Dreamer «+ 
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A General MotorsValuc 


Ask your dealer for a 

copy of the booklet, 

“What do you mean 

—Balanced Value.’’ 
It is free. 


The 4-door Sedan, $695, f. 0. b. Pontiac 
Special equipment extra 


ee PoNnTIAC—WORLD’S LARGEST 
BUILDER OF STRAIGHT EIGHTS 





America EXAMINED IT * America DROVE IT 
America IS BUYING IT 


, if ever, has a new car met 
with such a hearty reception as has the 
new Pontiac Economy Straight Eight. 
It seemed as if all America had been 
waiting for this big, new, low-priced 
car to bring Straight Eight power and 


smoothness into the low-price field. 


Thousands came ... saw... examined 

. and drove the new Pontiac. They 
admired its long, low, sweeping lines... 
smart styling . . . usually associated with 


far higher priced cars. 
They found it difficult to believe that 


so big and fine a car could be produced 


to sell for $585 and up, f. o. b. Pontiac. 


But it was all true... so they started 


buying. And how they bought! 





Visit the General Motors Building, Century of Progress 


ONTIAC 


THE ECONOMY 
STRAIGHT EIGHT 


By July 4th, of this year the public 
bought more Pontiacs than during all of 
1932! Pontiac soon outsold every other 
car in its price class. 

And they’re still buying! Of course 
you want to drive a Pontiac yourself. 
That’s the only way you can know that 
Pontiac really is the car that thousands 
of enthusiastic owners say it is. 

And since it is that kind of a car... 


it’s the kind of car for you, too. 


So call at your Pontiac dealer’s... 
step into the Pontiac that is ready and 
waiting for you... and get the thrill of 
driving a beautiful, big, roomy Straight 
Eight that costs less to buy—and less to 
own and operate—than many smaller, 


less powerful cars. 


‘S85 








AND UP F.0.8. PONTIAC 
EASY G.MAC.TERMS 
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What Is New in Farming 


Tips You Can Use Today 


ars: animals are believed to 


be suffering from poisoned sorghum, 
or sudan grass, drench immediately 
with 1 pint of corn syrup. Unless 
they are found in the early stages of 
poisoning, this treatment may be 
unsatisfactory, say veterinary au- 
thorities at the South Dakota Agri- 
cultural College. The syrup can do 
no harm, however. Call a veterinar- 
ian to treat animals showing mild 
effects of the poison. The symptoms 
are colic, and paralysis soon follows. 
Convulsions frequently result from 
the action of the poison. Sorghum, 
or sudan grass, are never safe as 
pasturage for livestock. Both are 
poisonous if stunted by drouth, 
freezing, or cutting. As hay, they are 
not likely to cause trouble. 
* 

Applying finely ground limestone 
directly with clover seed is a good 
method where larger general appli- 
cations are impossible. This con- 
clusion was reached after a recent 
survey of cooperative trials in west- 
ern and southwestern Missouri. In 
many cases, it was found necessary 
to also manure the soil before a fair 


[_ tires on 
farm tractors are now 
demonstrating the 
claims made for them 
by manufacturers. 
Thecost of installation 
is surprisingly low. 
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stand of clover could be obtained. 
* 

The fall canker worm emerges 
from the ground, climbs trees to de- 
posit its eggs in October and Novem- 
ber. The New York State College of 
Agriculture recommends as a pro- 
tective measure the banding of trees 
early in October. For the spring 
canker worm, which emerges in 
March, bands should be put in place 
in February or very early in March. 
In banding trees, a strip of cotton 
batting 5 or 6 inches wide should be 
put around the trunk at a height of 
3 or 4 feet from the ground and over 
this a strip of tarred roofing paper 
should be tacked or tied tightly with 
a string. Finally a liberal 
band of sticky tanglefoot 
four or five inches wide, 
and \% of an inch thick 
should be spread on the 
tarred paper. 

* 

Pneumatic tires speed 
up tractor work, reports 
the University of Illinois. 
Plowing was speeded up 
one-third on certain op- 


, 
as 
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erations when such tires replaced 
steel-rimmed wheels. On the same 
type of equipment, tests at Purdue 
University (Indiana) showed a sav 
ing of one-third of a gallon of gaso 
line and 17 percent of the time per 
acre when the tractor was pulling a 
tandem disk and harrow, as com 
pared with steel rims. Rubber tires 
pulled the outfit at 44% miles an 
hour with the tractor in third gear. 
* 

A permanent pasture mixture 
seeded in 1932 produced excellent re 
sults this year in southern counties 
of New York. The mixture, which is 
recommended by the New York 
College of Agriculture, contains 12 
pounds of Kentucky 
bluegrass, 2 pounds of 
orchard grass, 6 of 
timothy, 5 of mam- 
moth red clover, and 1 
pound of Kent wild 
white clover, and yel- 
low trefoil. A similar 
plot without the wild 
white clover and yel- 
low trefoil should de- 
| Continued on page 4o 
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TRUCK QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED FRANKLY ! 


INTERESTING FACTS FOR EVERY COMMERCIAL CAR AND TRUCK OWNER ) 

























HOW CAN I BE SUR 
THE BEST LOW-PR 


OR COMMERCIAL 








E i'M GETTING 
ICED TRUCK 


CAR? 






THAT'S EASY, 
JUST FORGET 
CLAIMS AND 
LOOK FOR FACTS 


























WHAT FEATURES 
ARE MOST IMPORTANT? 










FEATURES THAT CUT OPERATING 
COSTS AND PROLONG THE LIFE 
OF THE EQUIPMENT 














OF FULL PRESSURE 
LUBRICATION 
bm AND AN OIL 
FILTER ? 


7 CLEAN OIL IS 


MEANS 


BEING 
CONSTANTLY 
SUPPLIED 
UNDER 
PRESSURE 
TO EVERY 
BEARING 












ARE HYDRAULIC 
BRAKES BEST? 














YOU BET- 
THEY STOP 
QUICK AND 
SMOOTH AND 
ARE EASY 
ON TIRES 
BECAUSE 
ALWAYS 
EQUALIZED 




















THEY SAVE GAS AND YOU 
DONT HAVE TO GRIND 
VALVES FOR 
30,000 MILES 
AND MORE 










j ‘5 
WHY |! 


IN ATRUCK? 


SA V7 bEcAUSE ITIS SAFER, ¥ 
FULL-FLOATING fj MORE RELIABLE, AND 


REAR AXLE BEST fj CUTS OUT EXPENSIVE 


“ela 


WHY 15 THAT TRUCK 
ENGINE BLOCK MADE OF 
“ CHROME-NICKEL~ 

MOLYBDENUM — 
IRON’? 











THAT'S AN 
EXPENSIVE 
ALLOY USED TO 
PROLONG THE 

LIFE OF 
YOUR 
ENGINE 











IS THIS THE ONLY 
COMMERCIAL CAR 
WITH PATENTED 
FLOATING POWER? 





HAS MANY OTHER 
GREAT FEATURES 
















YES AND IT 














HOW CAN THEY 



















SELL A1% TON 
CHASSIS LIKE 
THIS FOR ONLY 


*$490? 












WELL, THAT'S TODAY'S 
PRICE AND YOU'D BETTER 







BUY NOW 








New Dodge Commercial Cars give you many 
advantages... Floating Power engine mount- 
ings end vibration and prolong life of both 
engine and chassis... Hydraulic Brakes, Full 
Pressure Lubrication, Etc. 70-H. P. Engine. 
Commercial Express $450 . . . Commercial 
Panel $540 . . . Commercial Sedan $555 


New Dodge 1% and 2-ton trucks are amaz- 
ing values at today’s low prices. 


114%4-Ton, 131-Inch Wheelbase Chassis (Dual 
wheels extra on model pictured)... . 3490 


2-Ton, 136-Inch Wheelbase Chassis 
All Prices F. O. B. Factory, Detroit (special equipment extra) 


WY Ake BECAUSE 


ROLLER BEARING THEY LAST 
UNIVERSALS LONGER AND 
BEST? TRANSMIT 
POWER MORE 
EFFICIENTLY 











$795 





ODGE has now produced a line 

of amazingly fine trucks and 
commercial cars priced with the 
very lowest. These sensational new 
low priced models are being offered 
to the farmers of America on a basis 
of cold, hard facts. Although priced 
with the lowest, they offer you many 
features you might expect to find in 
trucks costing two or three times as 
much. They have over two dozen 
definite advantages that mean posi- 
tive savings to you every mile you 
operate. Whatever kind of truck or 
commercial car you intend’ to buy, 
spend just ten minutes with your 
Dodge dealer and learn of the amazing 
advancements Dodge now offers you. 


DODGE TRUCKS 


DODGE BROTHERS CORPORATION, DETROIT 
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= shortage will 


be acute this year un- 
less the corn crop is 
fully used. Will your 


silo be ready? 


Interest in Silos 


Is Looking Up 


By H. J. Gramlich 


Paaisens in the principal live- 
stock producing states from Ohio 
westward to the Pacific Coast States 
are facing one of the most threaten- 
ing feed situations in many years, 
announced the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture on July 12. 
The yield of oats and barley per acre 
will be the smallest since Ig00 at 
least, if not the smallest on record. 
The hay crop is short generally— 
especially so in the western Corn- 
belt. There will be a limited supply 
of straw for roughage. The corn 
crop, however, has not been serious® 
ly damaged. Thousands of farmers 
will be forced to rely upon it for 
both grain and roughage. The silo 
must play a very important part in 
meeting the feed shortage. 


When the corn plant is converted 
into silage or fodder, losses from 
weather damage are reduced to a 
minimum. An abundance of rough- 
age is also assured when silos are 
used. Beef cattle require an ample 
supply of good roughage, conven- 
iently available at all times. Con- 
sequently the practice of cutting 
corn for silage, or dry fodder, is im- 
portant if one is in-the business of 
buying cattle in the fall to finish the 
following winter, or to rough thru 
the winter and finish the following 
summer. For the beef breeding herd 
which is maintained upon the Corn- 
belt farm, silage makes a splendid 
winter feed to supplement the stalk 
fields, straw piles, and wire fences 
which constitute a unique combina- 
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tion on many cattle farms. For the 
dairy cow a succulent roughage is 
practically a necessity for profitable 
winter production, 


AN ACRE of corn stored in the silo 
has produced 15 percent more gain 
on cattle than the same acreage of 
corn used as dry fodder. Both rank 
far above shelled corn alone when 
considered on an acre basis. These 
conclusions were drawn from a 
three-year experiment conducted at 
the University of Nebraska where 
steer calves were carried thru the 
winter on various combinations of 
feeds. Comparisons were made of 
silage and fodder. Alternate parallel 
strips in the same field were reserved 
for fodder and silage yield tests. This 
method provided an opportunity to 
make accurate acre-yield studies. 
On farms equipped with above- 
ground silos, the chief problem is 
that of filling. The cost of labor has 
been a stumbling block for many 
silo owners. This year wages are low 
while the value of silage will be high. 
It is not within the scope of this 
article to discuss the details of or- 
ganizing silo filling crews to keep 
down expense. A postcard or letter 
inquiry to the [| Continued on page 37 
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“| PUT THE $100 INTO A New Car 


twaliad off OT 








“Our old car gave good service... 
but it would cost us $100 to fix it up.” 





“I gave a good study to the 
catalogue ... andthe car too!” 


A CERTIFIED INTERVIEW WITH MR. H. E. HOVIS, R. F. D. NO. 9, YORK, PA. 





fine, and that made me sure about its value.” 





“Mrs. Hovis has a slight touch of rheumatism, so she likes the smooth ride that you get with Floating Power.” 


“My neighbor’s experience made me sure Plymouth has Great Values’ 


ERE’S the picture story of Mr. 
H. E. Hovis, who just bought 
a new standard Plymouth sedan. 


He studied things out pretty care- 
fully before he decided —thought 
about fixing up his old car and 
thought about buying a used car. 


But in the end he found that he 
was ahead of the game if he bought 
a new Plymouth. “It has great value 
because it’s modern,” he said. “It’s 
modern because it has Floating 
Power engine mountings, hydraulic 
brakes and a safety-steel body.” 


NEW PLYMOUTH SIX 


Probably, like Mr. Hovis, you have 
a neighbor who has had expe- 
rience with Plymouth. Certainly, 
there is a Dodge, De Soto or 
Chrysler dealer near you who can 


AND UP F.O.B. FACTORY, DETROIT 





3 


point out the 20 or more places 
where Plymouth gives you more 
for your money than other cars. 


Why not “go into the matter” as 
Mr. Hovisdid ? Find out... by look- 
ing at “all three’ low-priced cars, 
which is the best car to buy. 


Standard: 2-door sedan $465; 4-door 
sedan $510; rumble coupe $485; busi- 
ness coupe $445. De Luxe: 2-door sedan 
$525; 4-door sedan $575; conv. coupe 
$595; rumble coupe $545; business 
coupe $495. Prices F. O. B. factory, De- 
troit, subject to change without notice. 
See PLYMOUTH at the Chrysler Motors Building, 
Chicago Century of Progress 


WITH PATENTED 
FLOATING POWER 


















Fit Fence to 


By F. A. Lyman 


Pres is pigs,” wrote Ellis Park- 


er Butler, but before he finished, the 
reader was convinced that a vast 


difference exists between guinea 

pigs and the ordinary barnyard 

kind. “Fence is fence,” according to 
b] i 


some men. However, unless it gives 
at least 15 to 20 years’ service with 
reasonable care, it has less value 
than anyone would expect of a 
substantial fence. 

Too often we are tempted by a 


fence “‘bargain” and overlook the 
gauge of the wire. Naturally, the 
price is lower for lighter wire. The 


same holds true for steel posts. The 
use to which fencing is to be put 
should determine the gauge of the 
wire that is used. 

On our farm, we have used heavy 
woven wire 39 inches high, with the 
cross wires poces 6 inches apart. 
Three strands of barbed wire are 
placed at the top. Personally, I favor 
a solid No. 9 woven wire, altho we 
have some stretches of No. 9 top 
and bottom wires with No. 11 filler. 


Its Jo 


Light wire bends too easily. When 
wire bends, the galvanizing may 
crack and rust soon follows. Heavy 
wire has sufficient body to withstand 
rust for some years even after the 
galvanizing has worn off. Many pri- 
vate and United States Department 
of Agriculture tests prove beyond 
doubt that heavy wire gives longer 
service per dollar of cost. The use of 
heavy wire has reduced necessary re- 
pair work. We know livestock can- 
not break out. We use lighter wire 
for temporary fencing, of course, as 
it is more easily handled. 


Li KE many others, we have learned 
something about galvanizing, or the 
zinc coating which protects steel 
wire from rust. There is a variation 
in weight of this coating. The heavier 
the zinc coating, the longer the 
rust-free service life. We have in- 


sisted on adequately heavy galva- 
nizing. Railroad companies specify 
0.6 ounce or more of zinc per square 
foot of wire area on their right-of- 
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A **PIGSEYE?’’ 


view’ of a fence thru 
which no pig is likely 
to crawl for the next 


15 or 20 years. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY EDWIN A, FALE 


way fencing, which is about twice as 
heavy a coating as on some fence 
sold to farmers. 


A VERY large amount of fence is 
needed on the farms of the Middle- 
west today. Our experience may per- 
haps help those who now wonder 
whether they are justified in paying 
less, and using lower quality fence. 
Keep in mind the length of service 
you will expect of a good fence when 
you buy your materials. To put up 
such a fence costs no more so far as 
labor goes than does one which will 
last but half as long. Past experience 
has proved to us that cheap fence is 
usually expensive in the end. 

Most of our fencing has been done 
in the fall. First, because we have 
more time right after threshing; se- 
cond, fall is the time when we need 
extra pasturage after permanent 
pasture and second- year sweet clov- 
er crops dry up. Temporary fences 
may be built whenever needed, but 
all our perma- | Continued on page 47 


















L. THERE is anything more fasci- 
nating to lovers of old china and 
pottery than heirlooms hidden away 
in the recesses of old cupboard 
shelves, I have yet to find it: Al- 
ways there is that alluring, tantaliz- 
ing thought that the very next piece 
may be some rare example of Spode, 
Chelsea, Wedgwood, Lowestoft, or 
any of a dozen other names famous 
in the history of pottery. 

In any case there is always a 


Corner Cupboard Treasures 
By Edith M. Bielenberg 


wealth of soft coloring, quaint out- 
lines with bits of history and family 
interest attached to these heirlooms. 
This arouses our curiosity and fills 
us with justifiable pride as we dust 
them off and slip them in some deco- 
rative niche about the home. 

Who made them, whence did they 
come, and what is their value? 

It is important first of all to dis- 
tinguish between china and pottery 
—which are often confused. China 
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is porcelain, and the name origi- 
nated in China where it was first 
manufactured. Tho space does not 
permit a detailed list of the materials 
used in making china and pottery 
(earthenware), there are distinct 
points of difference which make it 
possible to describe them simply. 

China is white in the body and un- 
less the piece be very thick, light 
may pass thru it. When broken, the 
edges show white all the way thru 
and there is a hard smoothness to 
the texture comparable to the “‘feel”’ 
of broken glass. Earthenware or 
pottery, as it is more frequently 
called, is not white all the way thru. 
It may be grey, brown, or red in 
color. When broken edges are ex- 
posed, they have a crumbly feel un- 
like the smooth, glass-like texture of 
true porcelain. China is translucent, 
but pottery, whether thick or very 
thin, is solidly opaque. 

First in importance, because we 
frequently find it tucked away in 
dark places, is old Staffordshire, 
which in times long past was shipped 
from England in quantities to satis- 
fy a growing American demand for 
more complete table services. Tho 
the famous potteries of Staffordshire 
began operations as early as 1661 at 
Burslem, England, it was from the 
beginning of the nineteenth century 
that our treasures are likely to date. 

Typical American views such as 
Mt. Vernon, Hartford, Connecticut, 
West Point, Hancock House, and 
Brooklyn Ferry, were used by Eng- 
lish decorators on their wares to 
catch the eye of the American pur- 
chaser. Famous men and historical 
happenings came in for a large share 
of popularity. The Texas campaign, 
Penn’s treaty with the Indians, the 
landing of Columbus, General Wash- 
ington, Franklin, Lafayette, and 
enough others make a quite com- 
prehensive record of American his- 
tory from the beginning to the 
middle of the 19th century. It is 
interesting to know that the new 
market was deemed so important 
by English manufacturers of table- 
ware that they sent their artists 
over to make paintings and pencil 
sketches to be used exclusively for 
the American trade. 

Picturesque and satisfyingly ro- 
mantic is the willow pattern, doubt- 
less the most popular of all English 
designs. First made by Thomas Min- 
ton (a young [ Continued on page 26 


These are fine examples of rare old 
china. Please turn to page 26 to find 
names and descriptions of them 
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You'll want to eat this 
cake and keep it too. It 
stays fresh longer be- 
cause potatoes are 
included in the recipe 


Successful Recipes for 


From Our Readers 


Wrist a joy to live on the farm 


in the month of September! Gardens 
are yielding their best summer vege- 
tables and fruits that lend variety 
to menus. Crisp, cool days and 
tempting foods completely discour- 
age such fancy fads as calorie count- 
ing. The staff of the Successful 
Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen kept 
all this in mind when selecting these 
recipes which you have submitted. 


Baconized Corn 


Cut as much fresh corn as needed. 
Place in a baking dish and sprinkle 
with sugar, salt, and pepper. Ar- 
range strips of bacon over the corn 
and bake in a moderate oven until 
the bacon is crisp. 

Another appetizing dish is to add 
corn to shelled beans which have been 
cooked tender in butter or bacon fat. 
Cook only long enough to set the 
milk of the corn. Season to taste 
and serve.—Miss V. W., Iowa. 


Chocolate Cake 


cupful of butter 

cupful of brown sugar 

cupful of white sugar 

egg yolks 

teaspoonful of vanilla 

cupful of warm’ mashed and sieved 
potatoes 

l4 cupful of milk 


— 


2 cupfuls of cake flour 
14 cupful of cocoa 
4 teaspoonful of cinnamon 

2 teaspoonfuls of any baking powder 

14 teaspoonful of salt 

1 cupful of chopped seeded raisins 

1 cupful of finely chopped nutmeats 

4 egg whites beaten stiff 

Cream the butter and sugars to- 
gether. Add the egg yolks and va- 
nilla and beat thoroly. Add the 
potatoes and mix well then add the 
milk alternately with the flour which 
has been sifted with the cocoa, cin- 
namon, baking powder, and salt. 
Mix only until smooth, then fold in 
the raisins and nutmeats and lastly 
the beaten egg whites. Pour into a 
greased and floured shallow loaf pan, 
spread to the edges, and bake in a 
moderate oven of 350 degrees for 
about 45 minutes. Cool and cover 
with boiled icing. This cake may be 
baked in a tube pan, extending the 
baking time to about 60 minutes.— 


Mrs. A. C. R., Illinois. 


Chokecherry and Crabapple Jelly 


This reader says that a mixture of 
choke cherries and crabapples makes 
a delicately flavored jelly which is a 
favorite in their home. 

Wash and stem the. chokecherries 
and put on to cook with just 
enough water to keep them from 
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sticking. When hot, mash, but do 
not break the pits and continue 
mashing until cooked quite soft. 
Pour into a jelly bag to drip. In the 
meantime wash and cut crabapples 
into pieces. Add water until it is 
visible thru the apples but does not 
cover. Boil gently until quite soft. 
Pour into a jelly bag to drip. Com- 
bine 1 part chokecherry juice with 3 
parts of crabapple juice and boil 20 


minutes. Add an equal amount of 


sugar which has been warming in the 
oven, and stir until dissolved. Boil 15 
or 20 minutes or until it reaches a 
jelly consistency. Pour into hot 
sterilized glasses. Cover with melted 
paraffin immediately before the jelly 


is cool.—Mrs.M.E.E., Nebraska. 


Spanish Lamb 
(Serves 6 io 8) 


This is a delicious combination, 
and the a at Kitchen urges 
you to try 1 

3 pounds of ial ler or breast of lamb 

2 small onions sliced 

I green pepper diced 

1 cupful of diced celery 

1 cupful of cooked or canned tomatoes 

1 cupful of hot water 

Salt and pepper to taste 

2 cupfuls of cooked green beans 


Heat 3 tablespoonfuls of salad oil 
or fryings in | Continued on page 32 
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To Meet a Feed Shortage 


Au indications point to the shortest feed sup- 
ply in many years. There are two ways to meet 
this situation. One is to conserve all feeds pro- 
duced and to use them to the best possible ad- 
vantage. That means silos where possible, and 
feed choppers to get full value from roughage. 
The situation also calls for balanced rations since 
we always get greater value from feed containing 
sufficient protein. Our homegrown carbohydrate 
feeds need protein supplements. 

The second method requires the elimination 
from our herds and flocks of all unprofitable 
animals. Livestock that is showing a small profit 
now will be on the border line or actually unprofit- 
able a few months hence when feed prices are 
higher. Now is the time to go thru every flock 
and herd to cull unprofitable individuals. Then, 
the better ones should be fed right. Men who start 
culling now are likely to find themselves ahead 
financially next spring for having done so. 


A Tip to the Wise 


ELSEWHERE on this page are news items which 
suggest to any thinking person that prices of food 
and clothing are going to be higher than recent 
prevailing levels. From Babson Reports (business 
barometer) comes a positive statement that prices 
of family necessities are going up. Men and women 
are frankly advised to buy clothes, shoes, floor 
coverings, paint, and foods now. 

We usually refrain from advising 





chandise. Behind your dealer stands the manu- 
facturer. Behind him stands our guarantee if he 
advertises in Successful Farming. 


Mortgage Relief 


SoME criticism of the Federal Land Banks has 
reached us recently. It is based, usually, upon the 
failure of our readers to understand the vastness 
of the job of refinancing farm mortgages. Ap- 
praisers must be employed and trained to handle 
the flood of applications for loans. Everyone must 
be patient. Wire your branch of the bank if you 
are threatened with immediate foreclosure. Such 
cases will get special attention. 

There is also dissatisfaction with the appraised 
value of some farms, especially those which sold 
for big prices during boom times. For men owning 
such farms we have much sympathy, especially 
where no thought of speculation prompted the 
purchase of the farms. We must, however, look to 
the future. Hundreds of young men will want 
farms of their own as financial conditions con- 
tinue to improve. Should they be forced to pay 
too high a price for land, they will be handicapped 
by interest burdens, lack of operating capital and 
all the other woes that have been the lot of farmers 
heavily involved in debt thru the depression. 
Crazy booming of land values must not be en- 
couraged. We have full confidence in the ability 
and sincerity of Henry Morgenthau, governor of 
the Farm Credit Administration, to bring farmers 
mortgage relief thru the land banks. 





SSS 
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because we believe it is our job to f 
keep you informed. All of our readers 
have sufficiently good judgment to 
intelligently use the information we 


In the Wake of the News 


give them. However, in this case we 
feel safe in adding our endorsement 
to the Babson advice. Furthermore, 
we include many other goods needed 
by farm families. We give the advice 
for hard, business reasons and not 
from any patriotic motive. The ap- 
plication of our suggestions must 
vary, of course, with individual 
needs and resources. 

Buyers today must use care that 
they get quality goods. There is a 
flood of cheap material on the mar- 
ket that will be shoved over to the 
public at rising prices. You are pro- 
tected by the reputation of your 
local dealers and by the manufac- 
turers who put a trade mark on 
their merchandise and back it with 
honest goods. Use all of this protec- 
tion. Advertising in Successful Farm- 
ing acquaints you with such trade 
marks. You will never regret the 
time you spend writing to our ad- 
vertisers for material or information 
they may offer. Advertisements can 
guide you in the selection of mer- 




























s Wheat leaped over the dol- 
lar mark in July—the first time 
in three years. Bakers got 
excited and proposed a stiff 
advance in bread prices. They 
decided to reduce their pro- 
posed price ‘schedule when 
Secretary Wallace asked for 
any information they might 
have which would justify such 
prices for bread. 


# A committee of 25, recently 
appointed by delegates from 
10 states meeting in conference 
at Des Moines, lowa, con- 
ferred in Chicago and on July 
25 suggested the following 
method of reducing hog pro- 
duction: Place a processing tax 
on hogs marketed at over 235 
pounds, and give a benefit pay- 
ment to farmers who imme- 
diately dispose of piggy sows 
and light pigs. The work is 
under direction of Dr. A. G. 
Black, corn and hog adminis- 
trator from Iowa State College. 


©. 


# From New England comes a 
suggestion that breeds of ban- 
tam turkeys be developed. An 
excellent idea! 


# Dr. G. F. Warren, whose 
articles on the gold standard 
were printed in Successful 
Farming (March and April, 
1933) has been made assistant 
to President Roosevelt to sur- 
vey federal finances. This is a 
vacation no-pay contribution 
of Professor Warren to our 
government. His appointment 
is viewed as an indication that 
the amount of gold back of our 
dollar may soon be reduced, 
thus raising prices further. 


® The World Economic Con- 
ference held in London disin- 
tegrated and is believed to be 
dead. Our hopes that it might 
improve export trade in agri- 
cultural products are at an 
end. The four-power wheat 

[| Continued on page 5} | 
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I LOVE an ear of yellow corn. For 
the dweller in the Cornbelt no 
other grain can surpass corn in 
beauty. Just now, in the early days 
of its maturity, we appreciate that 
beauty most. On almost every farm 
ears may be seen hanging on the 
back porch or the windmill. They 
are there to serve the same purpose 
as the flowers which mother places 
in the center of the table. Their 
usefulness for seed is only a secon- 
dary consideration. 

It is no wonder that the first at- 
tempts to improve corn yields were 
based on a desire for increased 
beauty. We stage a corn show and 
talk of color, shape of ear, straight- 
ness of rows, and uniformity as tho 
these were the only essential factors 
in yield. Stressing utility is merely a 
way of covering up our appreciation 
of the beauty of corn. We are so 
afraid to express our finer selves 
that we sometimes harden ourselves 
against recognizing beauty. This 
fear of expression is so much a part 
of farm folks, especially us men, that 
outsiders never realize we have, in 
no small measure, an appreciation 
of the finer things of life. Maybe it is 
just as well not to parade our inner 
selves too much. When husked and 
exposed to the sun and weather, corn 
soon loses its color and luster. Like- 





wise, perhaps, the appreciation of 


deeper things of life is lost when it is 
always on exhibit. 
x * * 

Again our boys and girls are down 
the road to school! Notwithstanding 
a stringent tax-saving program, our 
schools are intact and operating. 
Strict economy has stripped off the 
frills, and in many cases curtailed 
school programs too far. However, 
we still have a public school system 
of which American people can be 
justly proud. It is our national safe- 
guard. The finest American spirit 
is expressed in our desire to give 
every child an opportunity to get a 
fair education. 

But there are forces that would 
not hesitate to rob our children of 
this opportunity. Using tax reduc- 
tion as a pretense, hirelings of or- 
ganized wealth have tried hard to 
cripple our school system. They have 
attempted to make farm people suf- 
fer all the curtailment of school 
facilities. At the same time farmers 
were expected to carry the long end 
of the tax load. As rural people we 
must be on guard against such 









Squibs from a Farmer's 
Notebook 


By George W. Godfrey 


schemes. True it is that some of 
us stressed tax reduction, too, 
but we did so because there was 
not enough money to pay the 
bills. However, in our pruning, 
we tried to save all in our school 
system that we could. 

We must safeguard ourselves 
be demanding a fair distribution 
of the tax load and by making 
sure that every child, in the 
country as well as in town, gets 
its full school opportunity. 

* % *% 

We are beginning to under- 
stand the efforts of the admin- 
istration to help farmers. Wheat, 
and cotton growers are signing 
agreements to reduce crop acre- 
ages. Corn and hog producers 
are slower, but their problems 
are more difficult. A price-rais- 
ing plan for corn and hogs is now 
being studied. 

We must remember no plan 
can be 100 percent satisfactory. 
When a plan is approved by a 
majority of producers, it cannot 
succeed unless we give it full 
support. It is not easy to relin- 
quish one’s right to grow as 
much of anything as he pleases. 
However, if the exercising of 
that right has kept us working 
all these years for so small a re- 
ward, had we not better trade it 
for something that promises 
us better returns? 

* * * 4 

I worked this fall with other 
men to write a trade agreement 
between packers and producers 
to raise hog prices. The first 
plans we studied strongly fa- 
vored the packer. We soon 
learned [ Continued on page 41 
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Ts BUILD a poultry house of the 
best type, ventilation, insulation, 
sanitation, light, drainage, size, and 
good location should be fully con- 
sidered before work is started. 

The poultry house plans shown 
were drawn to include four of these 
points. Size, drainage, and location 
are subject to unlimited variation. 
These plans are part of those ap- 
proved and furnished by the coop- 
erative farm building plan service 
of the agricultural colleges in the 
15 states indicated on the map. 
There are 13 poultry house plans ob- 
tainable. Should none of these pic- 
tured here be suitable to your needs, 
communicate with your county 
agent or your agricultural college. 

The first plan is for a straw loft 
house 20 x 20 feet, designed to house 
100 to 125 birds. For insulation it 
has a lining of matched lumber. The 
windows are designed for control of 
ventilation. Additional capacity 
may be obtained by duplicating the 
unit shown in the drawing. 





How to Get Plans 


Nore: This is the fourth article 
in a series of at least 8 being pre- 
sented in Successful Farming on the 
subject of farm buildings. The plans 
are taken from a list of 100 approved 
by the agricultural colleges in the 
states shown on the map above. For 
a complete list of plans, consult your 
county agent. Blueprints are avail- 
able from your agricultural college 
at small cost. Write to us at any 
time we may help you plan a farm 


structure.— Editors. 


This straw loft house is designed 
for 100 to 125 birds. Duplicate 
the unit for additional capacity 


Clisieee Your Poultry House 


By V.S. Peterson and R. L. Patty 


The second plan is that of a shed- 
roof house of the same capacity, also 
with insulated walls and concrete 
floor. The specifications allow the 
use of a homemade or commercial 
ventilative system. 

The movable brooder house is 10 
x 12 feet in size with a capacity of 
250 to 350 chicks. It is built upon 
sills which serve as runners. A frame 
covered with muslin, placed be- 
tween the two windows in the front 
wall regulates ventilation in cold 
weather. Vents in the rear wall 
afford additional air circulation. 

The average farm flock suffers 
from too much ventilation in cold 
weather. Drafts cause the fowls se- 
rious discomfort. Sudden changes in 
temperature are harmful to laying 
hens and may reduce egg production 
considerably. Ventilation may be 
controlled by using a straw loft or 
installing a commercial or home- 
made ventilative system, or by care- 
ful regulation of window openings. 

Insulation and ventilation go 








hand in hand. A variety of good com- 
mercial insulating materials is sold 
by lumber dealers. 

At least one-half of your sanita- 
tion problems have been solved if the 
poultry house has been properly de- 
signed and constructed. Smooth 
masonry floors and removable equip- 
ment make cleaning a simple job. 
The floor may consist of a top course 
of cement mortar spread over hollow 
floor tile, or of solid concrete on a 
well-drained sub-base of coarse grav- 
el. In either case it will have the sani- 
tary surface of smooth portland 
cement. If the poultry house floor is 
kept covered at all times with straw 
and litter, a masonry floor may be as 
warm as one made of any other ma- 
terial. Besides its sanitary feature, it 
is durable, and always protects poul- 
try from rats and other varmints. 

Give the floor a slope of 2 or 3 
inches from the back to the front 
and provide a drain at the lowest 
point to facilitate scrubbing. Build 
the masonry foundation at least 6 
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inches higher than the floor to pre- 
vent moisture rotting the sills. 

If possible, locate the poultry 
house on a southern or eastern slope 
to assure good light, air and water 

drainage. Many good houses give 
y unsatisfactory results because their 
surroundings are bad. 

A well-lighted house encourages 
™ activity when the birds must be con- 
ld fined. Glass substitutes which admit 
ultra-violet rays present in sunlight 
are recommended. 











“ Dryness in a poultry house de- 
“f pends largely upon location, soil 
h s drainage, ventilation, insulation, 
7 type of floor construction, and the 
q number of birds kept there. Allow 
“i three square feet of floor space per 
~ bird for fowls of the lighter breeds 
> and four square feet for the heavier. 

This rule applies to houses where 


feed hoppers, droppings boards, and 























1 other equipment 1s designed to leave r 

™ the hens the maximum floor space ; 

ay for scratching room. | >> I 

“_ In regions where winter weather is ‘I ese i — 

. severely cold, inside equipment is an 3) _ | : 

t | item of great importance. The most 4 $ | ] ee” 

q | important fixture for the comfort of Pn |} Wh 
| laying hens on cold nights is a roost- Tr = 8 em I} 

. f ing alcove built into the poultry =a — | SEO 5 reece: ane See a 

: house. It requires little material ’ 
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6 Drawings by Kenneth Haynes 





The brooder house shown 
above has a capacity of 
250 to 300 young chicks. 
Its sills serve as runners 


Here we have a shed-roof 
house design. The capacity 
is the same as that of the 
house on the opposite page 





where a straw loft is used overhead 
or where the roof is low and well in- 
sulated. The roosts are built hori- 
zontally along the back of the house. 
Beneath them are tight droppings 
boards. The wall at the back and the 
low roof should be effectively insu- 
lated. Single board partitions placed 
at intervals of 8 or 10 feet prevent 
end drafts. The height of this alcove 
from the droppings boards to the 
insulated roof may vary according to 
climate, having a range of from three 
to four feet. 

Cross partitions ina poultry house 
prevent floor drafts and simplify the 
job of managing a flock. Such parti- 
tions are usually placed 16 to 20 
feet apart with the bottom three 
feet boarded up solidly, the higher 
portion being covered with small 
mesh poultry netting. 








: | Note: Next month plans for garages 
a0-o” ' L} i | and machine sheds will be presented 
Re eee” in Successful Farming. For the Nov- 
ember issue we have ready an article 
on mélkhouses.—Editors. 
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The Temple of Heaven was visited once a year by the Chinese emperor, who 
was thought to be a son of heaven. This temple is noted for its simplicity 


Birdseye Views of 


Far Lands 


By James T. Nichols 


i farmers have been op- 
erating the same farms for four 
thousand years, and yet they are 
still able to raise enough on a garden 
spot to keep a family. During that 
long period of years they have been 
experimenting with soil and plant 
life so that in some respects at least 
they are the most scientific of all 
farmers. 

Farming in ancient China was a 
highly respected occupation. Once a 
year the emperor not only wor- 
shipped in the temple of agriculture, 
but he also put his hand to the plow 
to honor the tillers of the soil. Dur- 
ing this elaborate ceremony he laid 
aside his royal robes and wore the 
yellow dress of a peasant. He took 
hold of a yellow plow and made nine 
furrows from east to west. During 
the ceremony the royal chorus sang 
hymns of praise to the farmers. The 
grounds on which these ceremonies 
were held covered 300 acres and 
thousands of people witnessed the 
spectacle. 

These unusual ceremonies were a 
part of the odd customs observed by 
Chinese of all classes. While these 
strange ways are rapidly giving way 
to modern ideas, many still survive. 

Chinese books begin at the back, 
and the lines are up and down rather 
than across the page. The Chinese 
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Trav EL this 


month with Nichols 
into a where 
farms have been op- 
erated continuously 
for 4,000 years 


land 

















laugh at a funeral and cry at a 
wedding. They beckon you to come 
when they want you to go. When 
greeting friends they shake their 
own hands. When building a house 
they build the roof first and the 
foundation is the last thing they 
finish. Even the key must be turned 
backwards to lock a door. 

The Chinaman drinks hot water, 
but eats cold soup. When he gets 
puzzled, he scratches the bottom of 
his foot. He pays his doctor as long 
as he is well, but stops paying the 
moment he gets sick. He launches a 
ship sideways. His compass points 
to the south. 


AMONG the Chinese back in the 
country the practice of medicine is 
mostly superstition. Some of their 
household remedies are amusing. 
They say that a strong tea made 
from the scrapings of a horn of a 
rhinoceros will cure a stomach ache. 
An earthworm rolled in honey and 
swallowed alive will cure one who is 
nauseated. Flour balls steeped in the 
blood of executed criminals will cure 
tuberculosis. 

With all of his oddities and super- 
stitions, the Chinaman led the world 
in inventive genius for ages. He in- 
vented the compass forty-five hun- 
dred years ago. He invented printing 


A Chinese lama or priest 


with movable type a thousand years 
before Gutenburg was born. He had 
a celestial globe long ages before 
Galileo or Columbus. His junks had 
water-tight compartments thousands 
of years before unsinkable ships were 
dreamed of. 

While our forefathers were dressed 
in skins, the rich Chinaman was 
robed in silk. He discovered the pro- 
cess of rearing the silkworm and kept 
the secret of making silk for hundreds 
of years. He was always for peace 
but invented gunpowder and was the 
first to use firearms. He was the first 
to use bank notes, the first to coin 
money, the first to have a system of 
weights and measures, and the first 
to have a system of marking time. 


"THE Chinese were the first to pro- 
hibit the use of intoxicating liquor. 
When nations were conquered by 
Alexander the Great they learned 
his language; when conquered by 
Caesar they learned his system of 
law. When the Chinese were con- 
quered, they absorbed their conquer- 
ors and made Chinese of them. 

The Grand Canal of China was 
dug a thousand years ago, was a 
thousand miles long, and some of it 
is in use to this day. All other canals 
were mere toy ditches in comparison 
with this as [ Continued on page 37 
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The Chevrolet 


Standard Six Coupe $445 





The Chevrolet 
Master Six Coach 











The Chevrolet 
Master Six Sedan . 







The Chevrolet $ 
Standard Six Coach 


Save with a CHEVROLET 












Gives you more 
than you can get 
with any other 
low-priced car 


What is the reason that Chevrolet leads all other cars 
in popularity? Why is America buying this car at 
the rate of more than one every minute of each day 
and night? The answer is easy: America is quick 
to spot a bargain. America has learned that no 
other car priced so low offers the style, beauty and 
safety of Fisher bodies; the driving ease of the Start- 
erator, Syncro-Mesh and Free Wheeling; the comfort 
of full-size interiors and Fisher No Draft Ventilation; 
the smooth, quiet performance of a cushion-balanced 
six-cylinder engine; and the matchless economy 
achieved by the Octane Selector, and other great 
improvements. And America knows that no car can 
give perfect satisfaction without every one of these 
features. More for the money—more of everything you 
want—that’s why Chevrolet is the choice of the nation. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


S445 to *565 


All prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. Special equip- 
ment extra. Low delivered prices and easy 
G. M. A. C. terms. A General Motors Value. 


















We Studied 


Guernseys 


And They Rewarded Us 
By E. M. Harmon 


ae 

Hans BROTHERS are just 
the type of fellows you are looking 
for. They are very modest about 
what they’ve done. They’ve been as 
cautious as is consistent with good 
business in developing their farm 
and herd. They have held things to- 
gether thru the depression and I 
think they are typical of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of farmers who 
have put their farm business in 
shape to make real profits when nor- 
mal conditions return.” 

County Agent A. E. Engebretson 
of Blue Earth, Minnesota, was tell- 
ing us of the four Hanks boys who 
had assumed the responsibilities of a 
Minnesota farm when their father 
died 11 years ago. With the farm 
came real burdens for these boys. 
The depression which followed short- 
ly afterwards, wrecking so many 
lines of business, was another storm 
they weathered successfully. Need- 
less to say, we lost no time in getting 
out to the farm to become 
quainted with them. 

One of the first things the boys 
told us was how they became inter- 
ested in Guernseys. The Hanks’ herd 
of average grade cows was entered 
in the local cow testing association 
in 1924. One of the early testers, 
Ben Meyer, was an enthusiastic 
reader of the Guernsey Breeders’ 
Journal and his interest in it aroused 
the Hanks boys. They too studied 
these breed papers. They wore out 
every Guernsey sale catalog they 
could get their hands on. They 
learned Guernseys and Guernsey 
breeding long before they bought 
their first purebred cow. 


ac- 


THEREIN lies the secret of their 
success. And on this point, Harlan, 
the second of the four brothers, 
made a statement that is worth re- 
peating: ‘Some folks,” he said, “‘go 
into the purebred business without 
studying it. They are in as bad shape 
as the fellow who buys a store with- 
out knowing how to mark his goods.” 

The brothers studied Guernseys 
thoroly. It was not for a year after 
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Twenty-six of the 30 nearest dams 
of the present herd sire, Chedco Al- 
bert, have yearly records aver- 
aging 640 pounds of butterfat 





their choice that they 


making 
bought their first purebred cow. 
They paid what was then the modest 
price of $200 for an outstanding 
young cow. Later on they occasion- 
ally bought one or two at a time 
when they found disease-free ani- 


mals suitable in every way and 
worth the price. But for the most 
part they depended on building up 
a high-producing herd from their 
best animals. 

During their first year in the cow 
testing association the herd of grade 
cows averaged 220 pounds of butter- 
fat. Now the milking herd includes 
two grade Guernseys and 20 pure- 
breds. They are nearly ail 2 and 3- 
year-old cows but yield per cow 
averages over 300 pounds of fat 
every year. There are also about 15 
excellent young heifers coming on. 

There are a number of explana- 
tions for the splendid herd which re- 
sulted. One is the study these boys 
gave to the wise selection of founda- 
tion females. Another is the kind of 

















bulls they picked. An excellent ex- 
ample of their good judgment is seen 
in the selection of Autocrat of the 
Oaks to head their herd. This bull 
was 7 years old when they got him 
and his owner considered him too 
mean to be safe. But the Hanks 
boys knew that they could control 
him. They much desired heifers by 
him. Today seven two-year-old 
daughters in the herd are averaging 
over 45 pounds of butterfat a month. 


THEIR present herd sire, Chedco 
Albert, is from a long line of heavy 
producers. He traces 58 times to 
May Rose. His dam produced 582 
pounds of fat in Class EE and 26 of 
his 30 nearest female ancestors aver- 
aged 640 pounds of fat. We can easi- 
ly see that these boys, even from a 
modest start, have done everything 
possible to build a highly productive, 
purebred herd. 

Still another reason why they 
have achieved success is that they 
have kept [ Continued on page 42 
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THIS YEAR 


PROVES the Great UTILITY 
of FARMALL 
POWER 





The New 


FARMALL 12 
$525 


f.0.6. Chicago 
The new Farmall 12 


displaces four or more 
horses in field work. It 
pulls a 16-inch or two 
10-inch plow bottoms. 
Plants and cultivates 25 
to 33 acres a day. Now 
ready for fail plowing, 
belt work, etc. 


From Farmers Let- 
ters Received This 
Summer by One of 
the Farm Papers: 


** All we could do with horses was sit on the ends and bake 
in the sun.”” % % 


**T hustled into town and traded 5 horses for a row-crop 
tractor. I am raising 275 acres of corn without a horse in 
the field.”” % % 


**T own two horses and one of them I loan to a neighbor 
and another has not been in the field this year, but I have 
240 acres of cultivated land growing fine crops.” 

* * 


“Last year my old tractor finally wore out and as I had 
10 horses I did not think 1 would need a tractor, but when 
the hot weather struck I had to go to town to buy a trac- 
tor. I will sell 3 horses to help pay for it. I will never 
try to farm again without tractor powcr.”’ 








‘Tee is a trying year for the many operations 
necessary in planting, growing, and harvesting. 
The whole country saw a late spring season fol- 
lowed by an exhausting rush to get the crops in 
... More emergency night work done than ever 
before ...then weeks of blistering heat on the 
baking land. 

Never has Farmall power demonstrated its 
energy and capacity to better advantage than in 
this year. It has come through with flying colors, 
because that is the nature of good mechanical power. 
Twenty-four-hour performance is as simple and 
easy as 8 or 10-hour days for the tractor. Farmall 
power has proved its remarkable efficiency and 
economy at every hand. 

A great army of tractor farmers have thanked 
their lucky stars this year for the practical miracle 
of mechanical power. The longer their experience, 
the more they have benefited from the all-around 
convenience and economy of Farmall power. 
Never again will a single one of them go willingly 
back to muscle power on the roads or in the fields. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. of America 


Cheepenttell Chicago, Illinois 


THREE FARMALL SIZES Now 


The Nimble New F-12 (See both illustrations) 
The Original 2-plow Farmall 
The Big 3-plow Farmall 30 













“An Act of Mercy” 


See the McCormick-Deering dealer about these three, 
and also about the regular McCormick- 
Deering 10-20 and 15-30 tractors. 


The high bishops of the Mennonite Church 
in central Illinois have ruled that members 
may use tractors in operating their farms. 
This order, issued as‘“‘an act of mercy,”’ 
demonstrates the urgent necessity of tractor 
power in the heat of summer. 


—From the Chicago newspapers, July 2, 1933. 
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Three Witches and 


a Lovely Skin 


By Ruth Elaine Wilson 


ao YOK at that title! It sounds like 
a fairy-tale doesn’t it? Well it is, in a 
way. It’s just to tell you how to keep 
a lovely and alluring skin in spite of 
the three bad witches of summer- 
time. See? I knew you'd like to 
know. Just bring your mending or 
the fruit you are preparing, and 
gather ’round the Vanity Shop Lady 
(that’s me!). I'll tell you what do do. 

Aren’t these late summer days a 
“tax” on complexions? Who doesn’t 
know! And it’s largely the fault of 
the witches. I’ll name them right out 
loud and I mean to tell the truth 
about ’em. I believe they’re scared 
already! 

Water is the first but not the 
worst. These are days when you say, 
‘| just can’t feel clean without water 
and soap!” And I don’t blame you. 
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How could I? I like a good scrub 
with mild soap, one that cleanses 
deeply. And I adore a cool, fresh 
rinse after the scrub. But oh, dear 
me, after a week of soap and water! 
You know how it goes. You first 
notice that your powder shows in 
scaly patches by your nose or on 
your forehead. You say “‘Good gover- 
nor, Annie, (or Mildred or Jane)! 
Look at my skin! I’m a fright! Why, 
I just can’t go to that committee 
meeting looking like this!” 


THEN you throw down the mirror 
and weep in your “hanky” like the 
princess of old. “If my face is going 
to keep on like this, I simply can’t 
endure it,” you say to yourself. 
Blame the water witch, I say! 
Water is good, especially soft 


water. But it dries the skin. Most well 
waters of the country are rich in min- 
erals. They are terribly hard on skins. 

Well, are you waiting for my tip 
on how to outwit this witch? It’s 
cold cream or some fine oil. As soon 
as you have bathed your face, get 
out that cold cream jar. And you’d 
better ask your druggist (or me) to 
introduce you to one of those three- 
and four-purpose creams that are 
so popular just now. 


"THERE’S a new one just put out 
by a well-known toothpaste manu- 
facturer. It comes in tube form and 
and you'll like its light, fine-grained 
texture. There are others in jars and 
you'll notice how feathery-light all 
of them are. Pat their cool fragrance 
into your skin. Don’t forget your 
ears and neck! And put on the cream 
before the cold water rinse. 

Don’t be lavish with the cream. 
Listen. A well-known skin specialist 
tells me that a thin film is all your 
skin can soak up anyhow, and it will 
absorb all it can hold in three min- 
utes. Nice to know, isn’t it? You’ll 
find when you remove the cream 
with a soft cloth that your skin feels 
a year younger. 

These creams cleanse, lubricate, 
and nourish your skin. They really 
are good. Use one of them morning 
and night and once in between if 
you are out in the open a great deal. 
Water cannot harden a well-oiled 
skin and a smooth texture is the 
only one to which powder and rouge 
adhere prettily. You may stop using 
water altogether for a few days if 
you like. The dry scales will come 
off sooner. 

So! That finishes the water witch’s 
evil spell. 

But there’s another witch called 
Wind. 

If a wind springs up, after a heayy 
rain the roads dry soon. Now you 
know what a powerful drying agent 
the wind is. And how it does just 
love to dry your skin! A balmy, 
moist wind keeps one’s skin soft and 
pliable. But, alas, the winds of sum- 
mer are dry, dry winds. 

My first advice is cheap—and 
good. Drink plenty of water. All that 
isn’t used to flush your kidneys and 
carry away body poisons from your 
system will be stored in the tissues. 
So, more [ Continued on page 55 














VISIT THE GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING, CENTURY OF PROGRESS + BUICK IS A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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Refinement Evident in Every Detail 


Men in Every Business and Profession 
Give It Overwhelming Preference 


People in every business and profes- 
sion favor Buick so strongly that 
they award it a bigger demand than 
all ten other eights in its price range combined. 
Isn’t this mighty good evidence that Buick 
gives more and better miles — and doesn’t it sug- 
gest that you should study Buick thoroughly 
before choosing any car for hard, constant 
farm use? You will know that Buick gives better 
miles the minute you drive it. You will find 
that Buick’s thirty-year-proved Valve-in-Head 
Engine performs more smoothly and powerfully; 
that Buick’s long wheelbase, roomy interior 








AGRICULTURE LAW 


Mr. Ira Dryman... General Mr. Roy >. Kea tangy Fis @ 
Manager, Longview Farm, Thatcher BS oung, 

Lee's Summit, Mo.... {‘' There Utah ... {drove one ae 
are two Buicks bere and we all 91,000 iit cotihe crankcase 
like them’'} ... exemplifies the coverwas never evenremoved’’} 
fact —more Farm Owners bu .. exemplifies th fact — more 
Buicks than any other car o Lawyers buy Buicks than any 
its price or higher. other car of its price or higher. 


and Fisher Ventilation System give exceptional 
riding comfort; and that Buick’s well-distrib- 
uted weight enables it to hold the road firmly 
at all speeds. You'll get more miles in a Buick, 
too. The records show that many, many 
Buicks serve dependably for more than 200,000 
miles, which means real economy as well as 
real motoring enjoyment. Surely, the marked 
preference for Buick among people in 
every business and profession recommends 
a closer acquaintance with this fine car. 
Why not take a trial drive in a Buick —today? 
When Better Automobiles Are Built, Buick Will Build Them 





MEDICINE COMMERCE 
Dr. J. Oliver Purvis, Annap- Mr. Ephraim H. Brown... 
olis, Md.... {I bave recently Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, O. 
purchased my twelfth Buick, ih +: Normally, we operate 


35 Buicks one-half million 


and this is proof of my satis- 
miles a year"’}... exemplifies 


faction”’}... exemplifies the 
fact—more Doctors buy Buicks the fact—more Business Men 
than any other car of its price buy Buicks than any other car 
or higher. of its price or higher. 


BUICK GIVES MORE AND BETTER MILES 
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The Odd Space 
May Be a 
Useful Place 











By Ellen Pennell 





The odd spaces in your home can be made 
into the most attractive features. Notice in the 
above picture the nook which is now a dining 
unit. It could be converted easily into a den, 
office, or children’s playroom 


IF ag 
boner ee 


Open shelves make a decorative point of 
interest in the kitchen. The plaid curtains 
and gay china go a long way toward making 
this kitchen corner a success. I’m sure you 
vote for these instead of a plain closed door 


Vie ** ee 


Just behind your front door await the first 
signs of welcome for your guests. Is your 
hallway pleasing and cheerful, even in your 
absence? The entrance to the old home in the 
picture below is simple yet most attractive 
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The comPLeTE | A NEW SUPERFUEL 
SUPERFUEL | at the price of regular 


Some regular gasolines equal Stand- 








ard Red Crown in one or two qualities 


. @ Your Standard Oil Agent now has for you a 
—not one surpasses it. And we believe © 


that not one equals it in all the essen- new Standard Red Crown, wine-colored and dif- 
tials of good gasoline. 


Top anti-knock rating for its ferent from any regular gasoline you have ever 
price class. 


isintieenh tk diiines moet used before. We have produced this new gasoline 


eration or mileage. 


3, Free from harmful sulphur and with just one idea, to furnish you a product that is 


rane Hent, not in just one but in all desirabl l 
-xcellent, not in just one but in all desirab al- 
4 Accurately adjusted for sea- prertnriinsinan am . " 7 

sonal variation. n° ° 
ities, to furnish you a completely rounded out 
5 Always uniform everywhere. 


Rieiishhind teintitinten ait eaniinadl superfuel without asking you to pay a premium 


popularity. ; . 
for it. We want you to try it. We know you can’t 
7 Sells at the price of regular. 








buy anything better unless you pay more. 





STANDARD OIL SERVICE 


Manufacturers and distributors of a complete line of petroleum products for the farm 
Copr. 1933, Standard Oil Co, 








ALSO DISTRIBUTORS OF ATLAS TIRES 
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$1.25 a Bushel for Corn 
By Creep Feeding Calves 


By R. R. Thalman 


a calves at 


the North Platte (Ne- 
braska) Station, consumed 
3% bushels of corn each 
by weaning time. They 
weighed 37 pounds per 
head more than the calves 
which had had no grain. 


%& MANY Cornbelt farmers are getting substantial profits 
by creep feeding calves. Which feeds are best? What are 
the advantages and disadvantages? What conditions are 
best? These are among the questions answered by Thal- 


EDITORS. 


man in this practical article.— 








By marketing time they 
had eaten 8 bushels more 
corn per head than those 
started on grain at wean- 
ing time. But they brought 
60 cents a hundred more 
and sold for $10 a head 
more than the other calves. 
In other words, they paid 
$1.25 a bushel for the extra 
corn they ate. 

These calves were 
started late. March and 
April calves usually con- 
sume about 6 bushels of 
corn before weaning. On 
12 Missouri farms creep- 
fed calves averaged 100 
pounds more at 7}4months 
of age than those receiving 
no grain. These results are 
almost exactly the same as 
those obtained by many 
Kansas farmers. The 
creep-fed calf should put 
on at least 10 pounds of 
gain for each bushel of 
corn eaten besides putting 
on more finish. 

The ever-increasing con- 
sumer demand for small 
cuts of meat, together with the ne- 
cessity for economical production, 
has made necessary the feeding of 
light cattle, calves, and yearlings. 
The calf produces a pound of gain 
on a third less feed than the two- 
year-old. Men who have fed calves 
realize that growth rather than fat- 
tening is the controlling urge in the 
calf. Consequently if a good finish is 
to be secured with light weight, the 
fattening process must begin early. 
Where he is receiving no supple- 
mentary feed, the calf at weaning 
time usually undergoes a setback 
which requires time to overcome. 
Experienced feeders find that once 
lost, the “baby fat” carried by the 
suckling calf is hard to replace by 
feeding corn. An attempt to prevent 
this setback and to obtain maximum 
weight and highest finish in the short- 
est possible time has resulted in the 
practice of creep feeding. 
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Calves fed in this creep at North Platte, Nebraska, sold for enough more than 
calves not creep fed to return $1.25 a bushel for the extra corn they ate 


The extra weight and higher finish 
produced by feeding grain during the 
suckling period make possible the 
production of top finish for the fat 
cattle market within 60 to go days’ 
feeding after weaning. Even tho the 
creep-fed calves may not be mar- 
keted until 15 months old, they will 
show higher finish, and thus sell for 
considerably higher prices than 
calves which were fed no grain while 
suckling their dams. This advantage 
is due, in a large measure, to an early 
start on grain feed. The calf, being 
used to grain in his ration, has be- 
come larger and fatter at weaning 
time. When finally taken from his 
mother, he continues on grain feed 
without noticing the change. Thus 
the setback so common at weaning 
time does not occur. Furthermore, 
baby beef of this kind strikes a soft 
spot in the hearts of the meat-con- 
suming public, and thus insures a 


lively demand from packer buyers. 

While creep feeding is very profit- 
able for some cattle producers, it 
does not follow that it is profitable 
for all. There are men so situated 
with respect to pasture, range, or 
available. grain supply that creep 
feeding is not practical. However, it 
would seem that those located in the 
grain-growing districts of the Corn- 
belt and engaged in cattle produc- 
tion can well afford to creep feed 
their calves. Cattle carried on high- 
priced farm land, to be profitable, 
must yield maximum returns. This 
is impossible unless the calves make 
maximum gains thruout the early 
growing period. 

The farmer-cattleman cannot 
compete with the western range cat- 
tleman in the production of feeder 
cattle. It, therefore, is wise to start 
creep feeding early and continue the 
practice until | Continued on page 48 





ut TAKES 


HEALTHY: NERVES 


TO BE A NEWSREEL 
CAMERAMAN! 












® ABOVE — HUGO JOHNSON makesa ticklish news 
shot from a New York skyscraper! As a cameraman for 
Paramount News, Johnson knows what it is to work 
under high nervous tension. His instructions are: get 
that picture! 












® RIGHT—ARMAND LOPEZ, Paramount News 
= , “sound” man, and Hugo Johnson pause for their Camels 
; while taking a picture of New York City — sixty-one 
stories below the Chrysler Building gargoyle! 






ITIS MORE FUN TO KNOW 


STEADY SMOKERS 









Since it’s the tobacco that counts, 
























a Camels are made from finer, 

MORE EXPENSIVE tobaccos 

than any other popular brand. 
: L k r C Is’ rich —_ TQAN ‘6 
"7 na cena cee bg ere ens HuGo JOHNSON says: ‘‘I have to 
t- mildness, their better flavor... A J , 
it the added pleasure they give. be where the news is—when it 
le breaks. It’s atremendous strain on 
d the nervous system. No wonder 
or rN ieee I am a heavy smoker! I find that 
P a MATCHLESS © % with Camels I can smoke all I 
it _ BLEND 4 } ? 
. want, yet keep my nerves healthy. 
® WHILE FIRE GONGS CLANG " 





and the excited crowd swings in 
i closer to see the fire, it’s natural to 
: smoke a lot. It’s when you are ex- 
cited and under a strain that you 






Camels are so mild that they will 
never tire your taste...or fray 
your nerves. Get a pack and prove 















+ will appreciate especially the mild- : 

Z ness of Camels. it for yourself t 

7 Re < i. T de o ( 4. 
t 

“ 

t a 

e NEVER GET ON YOUR NERVES 


3 NEVER TIRE YOUR TASTE 
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Corner Cupboard Treasures 


engraver and apprentice-potter) for 
Thomas Turner of the Caughly Works, 
it was copied by some two hundred pot- 
ters. Surviving pieces are sure to be 
found on many shelves. The Chinese 
legend is artistically pictured on the wil- 
low ware and if you have a piece in your 
possession you may enjoy, as | did, 
tracing out the following sentimental 
poem of the Orient quoted from a grand 
book on China called the “Blue China 
Book.” 


So she tells me a legend centuries old 
Of a Mandarin rich in lands and gold, 
Of Koong-She fair and Chang the 
good, 
Who loved each other as lovers should, 
How they hid in the Gardener’s hut 
awhile, 
Then fled away to the Beautiful Isle. 
Though a cruel father pursued them 
there, 
And would have killed the hopeless pair, 
But kindly powers, by pity stirred, 
Changed each into a beautiful bird. 


Wi YW ware fits admirably into 
decorative plans because it comes in sev- 
eral colors including blue, rose, green, 
mulberry, brown, and black on a white 
ground. Much of this pottery was left 
unmarked as quantities of old earthen- 
ware have always been. Some identify- 
ing marks found on this particular kind 
are: crescent in blue, letter C, letter S 
(sometimes used with a small ‘sword or 
crossed swords). These identify Caughly 
products made in the county of Salop, 
England. The pieces shown have Clews 
impressed in the paste and date from 
about 1820. 

When trying to identify old ceramics 
it is wise to remember that design and 

color, when taken without distinguish- 
ing marks or names, cannot be trusted 
as a safe guide to their origin. Work- 
men’s initials, numbers and symbols, 
found on important potteries, may be 
listed in books on china history. I can 
recommend “Marks and Monograms on 
Pottery and Porcelain” by Wallace 
Chaffers as one of the best. 

Famous names such as Wood, Adams, 
Clews, Ridgway, Stubbs, Mayer, Rog- 
ers, Stevenson, and Spode, all belong to 
Staffordshire. 

Spode, particularly, is 
a noteworthy name to re- 
member in the pottery 
industry. He originated 
a very fine kind of por- 
celain rich in body tone, 
white and translucent. 

Brilliantly colored 

birds and his famous 
peony patterns distin- 
guished his earliest 
pieces. Fruits, flowers, 
landscapes, human 
figures were used also. 
Such colors as dark blue, 
turquoise, apple green, 
yellow, red, gold, laven- 
der, and marbled brown 
were used liberally on 
his distinctive wares. 

Some special mention 
is merited by Josiah 
Wedgwood because his 


| 


ana 
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fine old pieces are sure to be found in 
many places. Descended from a family of 
Staffordshire potters and master of his 
art, he labored to instill in his workmen 
a pride and joy in carefully made, finely 
finished pieces. Some of the earliest 
examples are marked Wedgwood which 
is printed in red but rarely in blue. Gold 
marks were sometimes used. Additional 
identification marks on fine pieces are 
os Wedgwood, Wedgwood and Bent- 
ey, Thomas Byerly Wedgewood por- 
celain. The dates in order pertaining 
to these names would time their produc- 
tion between the years 1759-1795, 1768- 
1780, and 1805-1814, respectively. Pieces 
marked with Wedgewood (spelled with 
an ¢ in the middle) are not valuable nor 
are those stamped Wedgewood and Co. 
worth treasuring. 

Davenport is another name high on 
the honor roll of England’s ceramic 
achievements. This famous potter great- 
ly improved the body of china by means 
of his own formula which could not be 
bettered by rivals over a period of 
eighty years. Most of Davenport’s 
pieces are marked with his name or 
“Davenport” placed above the name 
“Longport,” the place where he founded 
his business in 1794. A tendency to dis- 
color, resembling strong tea stains, is 
typical of this ware. 


Fottow1ne the year 1820 English 
and Chinese subjects in blue, mauve, 
green, pink, brown, and lighter blue were 
used by nearly every potter. Border dec- 
orations of this period favored flowers, 
ferns, foliage, shells, seaweed, and con- 
ventional designs. Gardens, castles, 
pagodas, drooping trees and winding 
streams, boats at sea, and ladies in 
flowing gowns all served as central 
panels as quaint to us today as are the 
shapes of the pieces themselves. 

Some of you I am sure are going to 
reach inside your cupboards and bring 
forth Staffordshire heirlooms bearing 
such names as Aaron Wood, H. L. 
Daniel, Enoch Wood and Sons, Steel, 
J. Lockett, Enoch Booth, Myatt, Lane 
End, Toft and Co., I and G Ridgway, 
I and W Ridgway, Turner’s Patent, 
Keeling and Shorthose. Fine coloring of 
designs and extremely attractive shapes 
came from these craftsmen, 


My Poplar Trees 


I know a frieze of ancient trees 
Of lombardies straight and high, 
Whose leafy lips and finger taps 
Kiss and touch the sky. 


Stately friends their arms extend 
And wave as I pass by. 
I love each tree and it loves me, 
We are neighbors, they and I. 


They border a lane, and thru the pane 
Of my window, I can see 
They nod their heads, when I’m in bed, 
As they say “‘Good Night” to me. 


—J. c. BENZING 


4 Gontinued From page 10 | 


On late nineteenth century. English 


‘china you will see the hames Tunstall, 


Burslem, Challoner, Mellor, Taylor, Al- 
cock and Co., Meakim, Bourne and 
Leigh, Blackhurst and Bourne, Co- 
bridge, and:often with these, the word 
ironstone. The extreme hardness of 
ironstone china resulted from the addi- 
tion of iron slag to the.clay composition. 
Miles Mason is “credited with making 
the first china of this kind in 1813. 


Tuo many makers whose names are 
listed in this article are not the most 
famous in ceramic history, they have 
done their part in contributing to the 
progress of the art thru most of two 
centuries. Others of world-wide fame 
are mentioned in these columns. Their 
works form a colorful procession ever 
recalling historical events and lovely 
scenes, dear to the heart of every lover 
of the art of former days. 

For those who wish to become better 
acquainted with pottery and porcelain, 
I have listed a number of my favorite 
books: French Pottery and Porcelain, 
Henry Fantz; Dutch Pottery and Por- 
celain, W. Pitcairn Knowles; Porcelain, 
Edward Dillon; How to Identify Old 
China, Mrs. Wiloughby Hodgson; Marks 
and Monograms on Pottery and Porce- 
lain, William Chaffers. 

Now I know that you will be interest- 
ed in the names and the descriptions of 
the china shown in the illustrations. 
Please turn to page Io. 

In group A there are three Stafford- 
shire pieces. The platter at the left of 
the group is brown and white and shows 
a favorite Chinese decoration. The 
magnificent old teapot shows the popu- 
lar castle motif in lavender and white. 
If you study the design of the second 
platter you will understand why it is 
called the “pheasants.” Note, too, the 
fish scale type of border. 

In group B the first pitcher is Daven- 
port ironstone in white and light blue. 
The second pitcher has the Willow pat- 
tern in rose and white. The first of the 
three plates is a ‘‘Leeds” with dark blue 
motif. The center plate is a rose willow, 
and the third is a Wedgwood showing 
bright autumnal colors in the gay 
flower motif. 

Group C contains six interesting 
pieces. The tiny plate in 
the row is a “Chelsea” 
with rose luster decora- 
tion. The New Hall sugar 
bowl has a rose luster 
border arid a green and 
blue decoration. The tea 
cup is New Hall also. 
Notice the deep saucer 
and the cup made with- 
out a handle. 

The dainty plate at 
the left, in the lower row 
is Staffordshire pottery 
with the “Hawthorne” 
pattern, the platter is 
Ridgway ironstone in 
brown and white, and the 
other plate is New Hall. 

Why not try searching 
in your corner cupboard? 
You may find similar 
valuable pieces. 
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Department of Agriculture scientists testing ability of growing corn to withstand sud- 


den drops in temperature By means of a cooling unit. conditions may be obtained 





equal toa Fall frost, while the temperature outside is around 90 





OW well Sinclair refineries are equipped 

to supply a complete line of lubricants 

to the American farmer is illustrated by 

the fact that the U. S. Department of Agri- 

culture uses Sinclair oils, under the terms 

of the U.S. Navy Contract awarded Sinclair 
for the third successive year. 

As specified in this contract, Sinclair oils 

are being used by these Agricultural 


Department divisions: 


Bureau of Agricultural Engineering — 
Auburn, Ala., Houma, La., Jeanerette, La., 
Stoneville, Miss., Toledo, Ohio. 

Bureau of Biological Survey (for the Conti- 
nental United States) 

Bureau of Chemistry and Soils (for the State 
of lowa) 

Bureau of Entomology (for the Continental 
United States) 

Bureau of Plant Industry — 

For the Division of Horticultural Crops and 
Diseases at the following locations: 
Shreveport, La., Fort Valley, Ga., Austin, 
Tex., Fayetteville, Ark., Albany, Ga., 

_ Springfield, Mo., Orlando, Fia. 

Bureau of Plant Quarantine — 

For the States of Massachusetts and Penn- 
sy!vania —Symbol Nos. 2135, 2190, 2250, 
3080. 

Forest Service: For the Continental United 

States and Alaska. 
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From the same Sinclair refineries that 
supply the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
come 200 finished lubricants, each designed 
to meet a specific lubricating problem in 
industry, transportation and on the farm. 





The nearest Sinclair agent or dealer can 
supply you with a complete line of high 
quality petroleum products— Sinclair 
Opaline Motor Oil — Sinclair Pennsylvania 
Motor Oil — Sinclair Tractor Oils — Sinclair 
Gasoline — Sinclair Super-Flame Kerosene 
— Sinclair Cup & Axle Greases — Sinclair 
P. D. insect spray — Sinclair Stock Spray — 
Sinclair Farm Oils. 


Tune in Monday evenings .. 40 NBC Stations—SINCLAIR MINSTRELS 





OILS ’ GREASES » 


GASOLINE -« 


KEROSENE 
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“Listen!- 


99 





FILL UP your bowl with Kellogg’s 
Rice Krispies. Pour on milk or 
cream. Then you’ll hear the crisp 
voices of Mr. Snap, Mr. Crackle, 
Mr. Pop say — “Listen! .. . get 


hungry.” 


It’s a sound you can’t resist. 
Children love to hear it, and how 
they eat those crisp, crunchy, 


toasted rice bubbles! 


Grocers everywhere sell Rice 
Krispies. With the exclusive Kel- 
logg features — the heat-sealed 
WAXTITE bag, and the handy 
Easy-Opentop. Always oven-fresh. 
Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 
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| thru the fragrant, 


Color Memories 


More and more our attention is 
called to the fact that color influences 
our lives. Various colors bring out the 
good or bad characteristics of our inner 
selves. Nerves and temper, if we can be- 
lieve all that we. read, can, sometimes, 
be traced to the wrong application of 
color in the rooms where we spend our 
days. Violet is said to be depressing. Too 
much red is likely to make us “‘see red” 
easily, and so on. The right color, skill- 
fully applied, plays on the sensitive 
souls of men and brings relaxation, in- 
spiration, and satisfaction. There is 
much to learn about color thru color. 
We'll hear more of it as the years go on. 

Color memories drift back to me once 
in a while: outstanding glimpses of true 
beauty that appealed, in various ways, 
to me. And beauty that has influenced 
me to a certain extent. 

I remember: A bridge table laid with 
a pale pink luncheon cloth and black 
glassware. A delicious fruit salad with 
crisp crackers and coffee was the offer- 
ing. The whipping cream that topped the 
salad had been tinted a pale pink by the 
use of a few drops of cake coloring. A 
green cherry rested on the pink mound. 
A couple of dates, stuffed with cheese, 
lay on the plate by the salad. Only the 
faintest suggestion 
of the yellow 





Perhaps these are lesser remembrances 
but they drift thru my mind in rapid 
succession as I think of color memories: 
in a black bowl, a young woman strik 
ingly dressed in black and white, the 
reds and blacks and browns and greens 
of homey books on a- bookshelf, a Sunday 
supper table laid with an ivory cloth, 
and green glassware that sparkled in the 
flickering candlelight. 

These are but a few of many, but 
they led me to conclude that true 
beauty of any kind endures. Every time 
you create a scene of beauty in the wise 
handling of color in your home, in your 
dress, in the clothes of your children, in 
the grouping of flowers, you are giving 
something vital in the way of color 
memories.—R. A. N., Kans. 


A Hanky to Match 


“ 
Havinec a hanky to match her 
print dresses helps in more than one 
way,” the mother of a little school gir! 
told me, as she cut small squares from 
the pretty prints she was making up. 
“Mary Jean is becoming ‘handker- 
chief conscious’ and saving both of 
us many embar- 
rassing moments, 





cheese showed. 


since I’ve applied 





Mellow lamplight 
added softness to 
the perfect picture. 

And I remember 
the yellow moon- 
light on Lake Yel- 
lowstone. This 
large lake rests on 
the top of a moun- 
tain. Perhaps it 
was because we 
were actually clos- 
er to the moon than 
are the prairie peo- 
ple that the moon 
seemed so yellow. 
I'll never forget it. 
The faint rustle 


avn i 


shadowy pine tober. A. 


trees, the shim- 
mering expanse of 
water, and the yel- 
low, yellow light. 

I recall these 
color pictures dis- 
tinctly. Two little 
girls, one a curly 
haired blond, 
dressed in a frock 


the sea. 


Watch for 








Coming in the 
October Issue 


Ir YOU like sea stories 
full of action, don’t miss 
“The Mate” starting in Oc- 
D. Linton, the 
author, knows nearly every- 
thing there is to know about 
He is considered 
one of the most dramatic 
living writers of sea stories. 


THE MATE 


the ensemble idea 
to handkerchief 
and frock.” 

For each school 
dress I noted that 
two matching 
print hankies were 
being made. “In 
case of loss,” the 
seamstress ex- 
plained. “‘Also, one 
sometimes comes 





— 


in handy if the 
dress has to be 
patched. Since 
they are in the 


wash each week, | 
can put on a patch 
from the hanky, 
which is not so ob- 
vious as a piece 
from the new ma- 
terial would be. 
“Another of my 
stunts is always to 
tuck a hanky in 
the pocket of its 
matching frock on 
ironing day. In the 
grand rush of get- 








of lavendar and 
white print, with 
lavendar hair ribbon and hose that 
matched perfectly. The other child was 
a brunette, with straight dark brown 
hair, large eyes that were almost pools 
of blackness, the longest and curliest 
eyelashes that I have ever seen on a 
child. She wore a red dress and red hose 
and had a little red pocketbook. White 
relieved this color, too. Both children 
reminded the onlooker of a picture, for 
two reasons. In the first place, they 
radiated good health and cleanliness. In 
the second place, their attractiveness 
had been accentuated by their mother’s 
wise use of color. 


ting off to school 
each morning I 
don’t have to call out, ‘Darling, are you 
sure you have your handkerchief?’ when 
Mary Jean is a quarter of a mile down 


the road.”—J. C. P. 





If you are interested in getting all the 
available iron in vegetables, the best 
way to prepare them is .to cook in a 
pressure cooker for eight to fifteen 
minutes or steam the vegetables for 
one-half to one and one-half hours. 
Boiling in more than enough water to 
cover causes the greatest loss of this im- 
portant mineral. Peas, string beans, and 
butter beans, are rich in iron.—K.G., la. 







































































UPKEEP IS BOUND 10 BE LO 








ON A CAR SO RUGGED! 


Gruelling tests show Dodge can stand plenty of 
punishment ... let the “Show-Down’”’ plan prove 





“My new Dodge is 
just as good-looking 
as it is sturdy. My 
husband and daugh- 
ters are justall puffed 
bd with pride over 
tr” 


Mrs. Van N. Marker 


to you Dodge has 21 


oe big new Dodge Six is a car 
you can depend on to stand up 
for years of hard driving. Dodge en- 
gineers gave it every test they could 
devise... put it through tortures 
that sent lesser cars to the repair 
shop in as little as 11 minutes. 


They drove it at breakneck speed 
through treacherous mud and clinging 
sand. They put it over terrific bumps. 
They tried it in every extreme of tem- 
perature. They even rolled it over 
and over down a steep hill, letting it 
bounce and hurtle till it hit bottom 











Dodge Six 2-Door Sedan $630, F.O. B. Factory, Detroit (Special Equipment Extra) 


points of extra value 


. . » then it drove away under its 
own power! 


So no matter what driving condi- 
tions are in your part of the country 
. » - don’t worry about the stamina 
and long life of this Dodge Six. Dodge 
can take plenty of wear-and-tear— 
with little money for repairs! 


Your nearest Dodge dealer will be 
glad to let you prove to yourself that 
you'll save money with a Dodge— 
up to $150 in actual cash! The “Show- 
Down” Plan lets you compare the 
new Dodge Six with competitive cars 
on a basis of strict merit! 


See for yourself that Dodge offers 
you the most for the money! Geta 
copy of the “Show-Down” score card 
— it’s free. Gives you the facts in plain 
black-and-white. Ask your dealer now 
about this simple, easy way to judge 
motor car values! 


DODGE 6 





“What pleases me 
most about my Dodge 
is the freedom from 
constant gasoline 
buying. I've got as 
much as 24 miles to 
the gallon—and fig- 
ure I'll save enough 
in gas alone to pay 
for a substantial part 
of the car.” 
Winthrop M. 
Robinson 











“I can't get over how 
little it costs me to 
run my new Dodge. 
Every time I look at 
the gas gauge, I get 
another thrill. Com- 
pared with my old 
car, it hardly uses 
gasoline at all.” 


Frank Hlavacek, Jr. 


*595 AND UP 
F. 0. B. FACTORY 
DETROIT 
115-INCH WHEELBASE 


WITH PATENTED FLOATING POWER ENGINE MOUNTINGS 


FOR JUST A FEW DOLLARS MORE THAN THE LOWEST PRICED CARS 
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--» AT HALF PRICE 


The complexions that are admired . . . 
envied... talked about .. . are those 
that receive precious care. Since such 
care depends on the cosmetics you use, it 
pays to be particular when you choose 
them. 


Fortunately, being particular does 
not demand that you be extravagant. 
Thousands of smart women have now 
discovered how to give beauty the finest 
care, yet save at least half what they 
formerly spent for beauty aids. 


These women have discovered Jonteel 

. modern toiletries that will make you 
wonder why vou have ever paid more 
than half a dollar for any beauty prep- 
aration! Perhaps you'll wonder, too, 
why Jonteel creations . . . so beneficial to 
any complexion . . . can cost so little. 


It is easily understood. Jonteel 
toiletries are produced exclusively for 
Rexall druggists—sold nowhere else but 
in their 10,000 stores. You save the 
middleman’s profit. Ask your Rexall 
druggist to show you Jonteel. Liggett 
and Owl stores are also Rexall Drug 
Stores, 


Jonteel Face Powder, fragranced with 


26 flower odors, 25c and 50c. Creams 
and Rouge, 50c. Jonteel Lipstick, 
35c. Jonteel Talcum, 25c. 






ontee 


toiletries 
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SCHOOL TOGS 



















































SI 
Ti Successful Stviist Says: 

With the coming of school days mothers suddenly qu 
realize that leftover summer frocks wil] not last long. ; om 
So to help you be prepared we are showing school qu 
frocks suitable for all ages, and are even including a 
model for the teacher. T 

Our first suggestion is the good old reliable jumper 
dress. Sheer wools or even jerseys are fine for the T 

jumper. Keep it fresh and 

new looking with a selec- ‘ 
tion of blouses. No. S-9405 k 
is designed for sizes 6 to 16. fre 
Size 14 requires 2144 yards su 
of 54-inch fabric. pe 

The jacket dress is always ta 
a favorite with the small lig 
school girl. Mothers will ge 
find it a splendid outfit for 
all season wear when made m 
of cotton tweed or wool. as 
This model, S-9533, is de- ar 
signed for sizes 4 to 12 years. 

Among the many cotton ca 
dresses for the little girl co 
there must be a Scotch plaid. be 
Our choice is simple and has 
a scalloped pique collar for to 
trimming. This model, S- ba 
2400, is designed for sizes bu 
4 to 12 years. ca 

The little “first grader” fro 
chooses a dress with self lis 
trimming. Long or short f to 
sleeves may be used. No. pa 
S=9443 is designed for sizes 
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Patterns may be obtained from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa, at 15 cents each 














2 to 10 years. Model S-9532 is just as 
suitable for mother as teacher. It is nice 
with a contrasting blouse. This is de- 
signed for sizes 36 to 46. 

If there are any clothing or fashion 
questions you wish to ask, please write 
me. A stamped envelope with your re- 
quest will bring you a prompt reply. 


The True Utility 
Table 


Even for your women friends who 
frown upon card playing I can safely 
suggest a sturdy card table as an inex- 
pensive and useful gift. Since these 
tables are portable, collapsible, and 
light, they have all the attributes of 
genuine service. 

I could as easily keep house without 
my cherished can opener and cook book 
as without at least one card table. Here 
are some of the ways in which I use mine. 

I lay flat clothes on it as I iron. Then I 
can lift the table to an out-of-the-way 
corner and let the clothes dry thoroly 
before I put them away. 

On mending day I lay all the garments 
to be mended on the card table, put the 
basket on it that contains my needles, 
buttons, thread, and thimble. Then I 
carry the table to the living-room, in 
front of my favorite chair, and while I 


listen to a good radio program the but- | 


tons take their places again on shirts and 
pajamas and underwear. 

When I am contemplating a painting 
spree, I spread several thicknesses of 
paper on the card table, and then place 
on it all the equipment that I will need— 
paint, brushes, rags, turpentine, and so 
on. The table can stand in a corner of 
the room in which I am working. This 
keeps the painting clutter off chairs and 
tables that I may need for other work. 
And it keeps the materials all together, 
which is an advantage, also. 

In the household where the typewriter 
is used by several persons the portable 








card table again comes in handy. The | 


work of the moment may be placed on 
the table in the room affording the most 
light and quiet. For boys and girls who 
do school work at home a card table in 
their rooms helps solve part of the study 
problem. 

Many an informal cup of tea has been 
served from a card table. Attractive 
linens and pretty china will “dress up” 
the table beautifully. These are espe- 
cially useful in the small home that has 
little space for extra tea tables. 

The card table has served the children 
of my family well. It is excellent for the 
inevitable crayon and pencil work that 
all small children enjoy. Paper dolls may 
be cut from it... all the working ma- 
terials having been placed on it before 
the small worker starts. And, here, too, 
many pretty pictures have found their 


way into the “paste book,” as my chil- | 


dren call their scrapbooks. Newspapers 
protect the surface of the table. And it 
can be moved from room to room so that 
the children can be with mother. 
Family games have demanded much 
from the card table. Dominoes, jack 
straws, jig saw puzzles, flinch, and other 
card games are among the favorities. 





Mats placed at every outside door and 
trequently washed keep much dirt out of 
i house. 
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SDOWS 


TASTES 


aed 
va mothers will be delighted at the way 


your youngsters take to this crispy, de- 
licious-tasting breakfast food. 

Doubly delighted—for you know how help- 
ful Post’s Bran Flakes can be as a protection 
against Constipation resulting from too little 
bulk in the diet. 


Thousands of Children Suffer 


It is a fact that many children suffer from this 
type of constipation . . . while their parents, 
unsuspecting, see only the effects—listless- 
ness, ill temper, poor appetite. 

Post’s Bran Flakes protects your child 
against this condition. For it provides the 
bulk he needs . . . bulk that so many diets 
lack. Thus it helps to prevent intestinal 
sluggishness and to insure normal 
elimination of food wastes. 





Follow this Health Program 


So naturally, we believe, you will want to 
serve Post's Bran Flakes regularly . . . as part 
of this proven health program: Lots of exer- 
cise and fresh air every day . . . enough sleep 
... plenty of water to drink . . . milk, fresh 
fruits and vegetables. And a daily helping 
of Post's Bran Flakes. 

How your child will love it... plain or 
with fruits or berries. You mothers and 


fathers, too! Your grocer has Post's Bran 
Flakes .. 


. A product of General Foods. 
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look, MOTHERS! 


NEW POST TOASTIES CUT-OUTS 


FREE! 


FOR YOUR CHILDREN 








OH, BOY, setrty: 
LOOK AT MY 
INDIAN 







GEE! HES HUNTING 
MY BUFFALO 

WITH HIS BOW 
AND ARROW 














HAT fun the youngsters have 
with these wonderful Post Toast- 
ies Cut-Outs... And how they love these 
delicious golden flakes, made from 
tender hearts of corn. They stay so crisp 
in milk or cream. And with fruit or 
berries—Um-m-m! 
And ONLY Post Toasties gives Cut- 
Outs like these for the children— FREE! 
There are Indians and Buffalos on 
one package, a Pony Express, Cowboys, 
Covered Wagons, and a Lone Ranger 
on others. 


So don’t forget to ask for Post Toast- 
ies in the new Cut-Out package the 
next time you shop. The whole family 
will love this delightful cereal. And 
what fun the Cut-Outs are for the chil- 
dren. A product of General Foods. 
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Successful Recipes 


[ Continued from page 11 


a heavy pot. Add the lamb, and sprinkl: 


| generously with salt and pepper. Brow: 
| the entire surface nicely. Add the re 


maining ingredients, season to taste wit! 
salt and pepper, cover tightly and bak. 
in a moderate oven of 350 degrees for 

hours or until the meat is quite tender 
When ready to serve place the meat on 

platter and surround with the vege 
tables. Serve with boiled or pan browne: 
whole potatoes.—Mrs. W. E. N 
Nebraska. 


Country Style Fried Squabs 
This reader says that she prefers t: 


| pick young squabs dry then immers: 


them quickly in scalding water and re 
move any remaining down or pi 
feathers. 

Clean, draw, and split the birds into 
halves and cover with salt water (| 
tablespoonful of salt to 1 quart of water 
Let stand at least three hours then drain 
and dredge in flour. Heat a generous 
amount of fat in a heavy skillet, add the 
squabs and fry slowly, tightly covered, 
browning nicely on both sides. Serve 
with a cream gravy.—Mrs. C. W. D., 
Kansas. 


Salmon Stuffed Peppers 
(Serves 6) 
6 large green peppers 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour 
1 cupful of milk 
2 tablespoonfuls of chili sauce 
V4 teaspoonful of mustard 
1% cupfuls of flaked canned or cooked 
salmon 
1 diced hard-cooked egg 
Salt and pepper to taste 
Cut a slice from the stem end of each 
pepper and remove the seeds and tough 
membrane. Cover with boiling water 
and boil 5 minutes. Drain and cover 


| with cold water a few minutes then turn 





upside down to drain. Melt the butter, 
add the flour, and smooth to a paste. 
Add the milk, stir, and cook to a smooth 
sauce. Remove from the stove and add 
the remaining ingredients. Fill the pep- 
pers and arrange in a baking dish. Cover 
each pepper with fine dry crumbs mixed 
with melted butter. Add 3 tablespoon 
fuls of water to the dish and bake in a 
moderate oven of 350 degrees for 4 
minutes. Serve hot.—Mrs. E. J., Ohio. 


Salad Dressing Supreme 


(Makes about / quart) 
This reader says “This is a salad 


| dressing my family relishes. It is good 


| over a combination of tomatoes, let 





tuce, green pepper, and onion and also 
over fruit salads.” 

11% cupfuls of sugar 
cupful of water 
teaspoonful of salt 
teaspoonful of celery 
omitted) 
teaspoonful of paprika 

4 tablespoonfuls of vinegar 

V6 cupful of lemon juice or juice of 2 lemons 

2 teaspoonfuls of grated onion 

2 cupfuls of salad oil 

V4 cupful of tomato catsup 

Cook the sugar and water together 
until thick as molasses. Cool slightly 
and add the rest of ingredients. Beat 
with a rotary beater until a clear-like 
emulsion is formed. Cover and store in 
a cool place.—Mrs. E. L., Nebraska. 
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Cheese Pinwheel Sandwiches 


These are particularly nice for enter- | 


taining and for school lunches. 
Trim the crusts from a loaf of very 


moist bread. Cut the long way of the loaf 


into 44-inch slabs. Mash any soft cheese 
to a paste with butter and thick cream. 
Chopped nutmeats, pickles, or ground 
ham may be added to the paste. Spread 
thinly on the long pieces of bread. For 
special occasions sliced stuffed olives 


may be placed in a row across the end of 


the cheese-spread bread. Roll up in jelly 
roll fashion and slice in thin sandwiches. 
-Mrs. C. D., South Dakota. 


Grape Pie 
(1 Small Pie) 

Pulp the grapes and reserve the skins. 
Cook the seed pulp until soft and press 
thru a sieve. Add the skins and measure 
out 1 cupful for each pie. Add 1 cupful 
of sugar blended with 2 tablespoonfuls 
of flour and 14 teaspoonful of salt. Cook 
slightly: or the filling may be left un- 
cooked and poured into a pastry lined 
pan. Beat together 1 egg and 2 table- 
spoonfuls of thick cream, then pour over 
the top of the grape filling. Arrange 
strips of pastry in criss-cross fashion 
over the pie and bake in a hot oven of 
45¢ degrees for 15 minutes or until it 
begins to brown then reduce the heat to 
325 degrees and continue baking for 25 
minutes.—Mrs. J. K., Missouri. 


Fresh Corn Bread 
(Serves 6) 
This idea seemed a bit unique to the 
Tasting-Test Kitchen. But a test proved 





it to be delicious and just the thing to | 


serve with the “Country Fried Squabs.” 

1 cupful of flour 

1 tablespoonful of sugar 

119 teaspoonfuls of salt 

2 teaspoonfuls of any baking powder 

2 cupfuls of fresh green corn cut and 

scraped from the cob 

1 beaten egg (optional) 

2 tablespoonfuls of melted shortening 

Sift the flour, sugar, salt, and baking 
powder. Add gradually to the corn, 
stirring only until mixed. Add the beaten 
egg and melted shortening and pour into 
a shallow greased pan measuring about 
8 x 8 inches. Bake in a moderate oven of 
400 degrees for about 30 minutes. Serve 
hot with plenty of butter.—Mrs. G. D. 


Orange Chiffon Pie 


(Doesn't this sound tempting? ) 
34 cupful of sugar 
3 tablespoonfuls of cornstarch, or 14 cup- 
ful of flour 
1 ¢ cupfuls of boiling water 
v8 cupful of orange juice 
2 tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 
2 teaspoonfuls of grated orange rind 
¢ teaspoonful of salt 
beaten egg yolks 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
3 stiffly beaten egg whites 
beg the sugar and cornstarch and 
idd to the boiling water. Cook, stirring 
occasionally, for 10 minutes. Add the 
fruit juices, er rated rind, and salt mixed 
with the beaten egg yolks and mix until 
smooth. Cook 3 to $ minutes, and re- 
move from the fire. Add the butter and 
eat smooth. Fold in the beaten egg 
whites and pour into a previously baked 
pastry shell. A meringue may be placed 
on the pie and baked or it may be served 
plain or topped with sweetened whipped 
cream.-—Mrs. C. E. V., Washington. 
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Winner in Best (Groomed 
Girl Contest tells Secret 


__Leona White, Hastings, Minn., 
gives rule for dressing 
well at little cost 










Miss Etrrepa Keyzer, one of the judges, 
congratulates Miss Waite on her prize- 
winning washable sports dress. 

Leona finds that Lux keeps dresses, under- 
things, sweaters lovely as new—cuts down 
stocking runs, too. 


EONA is one of the outstand- 
ing girls in Minnesota— 
she’s leader of her club in Has- 
tings—winner of a trip to the erin 
state university—secretary of ” ear 
her state club federation—and _ will surely be done with Lux, and 
was named champion of the 0 other soap will ever touch it. 
older class in the Best Groomed She eee is rey ae ot 
* £ Ss > > f 1 t _ 
Girl contest! 1as none of the harmiul a call Ord 
' - nary soaps often have—avoids cake- 
Yet she finds it takes bn, little soap rubbing that may streak colors, 
money to dress attractively if you weaken threads. Anything safe in 
know the secret of keeping things water is safe in Lax. 
fresh and new looking. 


Here’s her secret as told to one 
of the judges... Mrs. C. C. DeKlyn of Moorestown, N. J., 


“T’ve found a wonderful way to %#¥8: ‘“! put down everything I did, and 
: . 1 box of Lux washed 307 pieces: 68 pairs 
be well groomed for little money  gtockings, socks; 91 pieces lingerie; 21 
and Lux deserves the credit, for it silk blouses, dresses, sweater; 20 hankies, 
helpetl me win this prize. Iuseitfor belts, scarves, etc.; 21 cotton hats, pairs 
everything—stockings, silk things, *oves:@doilies, a 
: ap, 4 napkins. Besides 
sweaters. This dress has never been _ ¢hat, I did the 
laundered, but its first laundering  dishes21times.”’ 


Save with Safe 
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THIS SOAP 
CONTAINS PRE- 
CiIOUS ELEMENTS 
SKIN NEEDS TO 
STAY YOUTHFUL 


THAT’S TRULY REMARK- 
ABLE, YET I'M NOT SUR- 
PRISED. WE SCREEN 

STARS HAVE PROVED 

FOR YEARS LUX TOILET 
SOAP KEEPS SKIN 
YOUNG-LOOKING. 



















GLENDA FARRELL 
Charming Warner Brothers’ star 


cientist tells WHY this soap 


is sucha wondertul aid 


in keeping skin JOIZH/UZ. 


OR YEARS the lovely screen 
stars have used Lux Toilet Soap 
because it keeps their skin so lovely 
... SO young-looking. 
Now scientists explain WHY it is 
such a wonderful aid. 


The Secret of 
Youthful Skin- 


Skin gradually loses certain 
precious elements put there 
by Nature herselftokeepit f 

youthful. Then skin ages, y 
grows dull, unattractive. = 










But scientists now tell 
you, Lux Toilet Soap checks 
the loss of these precious 
elements trom the skin. For, 
they find, it actually contains 
such elements... is com- 
pletely free from harshness, 
readily soluble. That’s why 
it is so remarkable an aid 


For EVERY Type of Skin 


.. dry.. oily.. “in-between” 
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in keeping skin soft, young-looking, 
they declare. 

Start today to keep your skin 
young-looking, as 9 out of 10 
screen stars do— with fragrant, 
white Lux Toilet Soap! 


I understand why screen 
stars prefer it...” 


says Miss Belle Dawson, 
of Washington, D. C. 
“For years I've been 
using Lux Toilet Soap. 
My skin is always 
smooth and clear and 
it keeps young-look- 
ing.”’ 





Ou. MOTHI R, this dress 


Books for Children 


Supp.yiNG the child with a wide 
variety of books and stories is the surest 
way of developing his interest in read 
ing, according to Alma H. Jones, child 
care specialist in the home economics 
division of lowa State College. 

“Reading must be done in quantity 
to develop the habit,” she states. “If his 
subjects are too rigidly restricted the 
child loses interest in reading anything. 
Fairy tales, adventure, romance, and 
detective stories may be low in quanti- 
tative value, but they are valuable in 
holding the child’s interest in books and 
developing rapidity of reading.” 

eading material should be carefully 
selected to suit the child’s interests. 
There is a rapid progression from baby- 
hood to adolescence and the child soon 
outgrows any one type of literature. At 
18 months his chief interest is in picture 
books; at 2 years he wants stories about 
himself or other children; at 3 or 4 he 
wants stories such as “Peter Rabbit” 
tales or “The Three Bears.” 

The child from 4 to 6 becomes inter 
ested in such things as flowers, trains, 
airplanes, and children of other lands. 
From 6 to 8 years a child will easily read 
fairy tales and fables. 

At about 10 or 12 the interests of the 
boys and girls diverge. Boys turn to 
science, mechanics, adventure; girls be 
come interested in fiction and stories 
relating to home and school life. At 
this age biographical sketches appeal 
to both boys and girls. 

Many books explain how to do and 
make things and will furnish not only 
good reading material but will promote 
skill and real achievement on the part 
of the children. They are especially 
suited to children between 10 and 14 
years of age. 

Stories which stimulate the fears of 
children, stories of thieves, robbers, or 
dare-devil feats, and stories which en 
courage the magic solution of difficulties 
should be avoided. Mrs. Jones believes 
that the reading habit should be en 
couraged early.—J. C. P., lowa. 


Sanforized, Non- 
shrinking Clothes 


has 
shrunk,” comes a tearful announcement 
from Betty’s room. 

““Isn’t there another shirt in the house 
that is ready to wear. Look at these 
sleeves, half way up to my elbows!” 
storms Bill, as he appears with arms 
dangling to emphasize the shrunken 
condition of his shirt. 

Such exclamations make mother’s 
wash day a blue, blue Monday. She can 
thoroly appreciate the disappointment 


| of the children when they find, as Bill 





terms it, “the very part of your duds, 
that makes you look well groomed, 
washed away.” She has had the same 
experience too many times to not realize 
the tragedy. Even her household linens 
have slipped away by inches. 

But here is good news for this mother 
and all other homemakers. Many types 
f materials, such as linens, draperies, 
cotton and linen dress goods, and sheet 
ing—also ready-to-wear garments—are 
now completely shrunk before they are 
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put on the market. Sanforizing is the 
name given to the process by which such 
materials are completely and perma- 
nently shrunk. All ready-to-wear gar- 
ments which have been preshrunk by 
this process should carry a label on 


” 


which is stitched the word “Sanforized 
Yard goods which have been Sanforized 
should carry the word in the selvage. 

The next time you buy cotton or linen 
materials, inquire about Sanforizing. 
Ask the saleswoman to show you the 


| 


35 


How they save money with this 


SPECIAL HAND SOAP at the 


label. Look for the word “‘Sanforized.”’ | 


It will protect you from wash day wor- 
ries and unpleasant family scenes.—E.P. 


MY TREASURE 


You ask me, “What is earth’s 
Most priceless gift; 

What must’one give his best 
For, to receive, 

In bounteous return, 
The recompense 

Which more than any other 
Makes him blest?” 


I count my treasures. | 
Am rich in each. 
But, should Fate tell me, ““Thou 
Cans’t have but one;” 
For what it gives, for what 
It helps me be, 
One gift is ever rarest 
Then, a friend. 


—R. R. Keller. 





September Services 


September is the month when both 
summer and autumn offer their best 
from the garden and orchard. It is 
the time you are most eager to store 
and can all the good things to eat dur- 
ing the winter. Days are cooler, com- 
pany has gone home, and you may 
cook, can, and preserve food to your 
heart’s content. 

Remember, time may be saved by 
doing things right, so send for our Suc- 
cessful Farming \eaflets. They will help 
you. 

Questions and Answers in Canning, 
SF-9 (4 cents). This contains the very latest 
time tables, and all questions on canning 
are well explained. _ ¢ 

How to Make Pickles, SF-6 (4 cents), 
explains the various pickling processes and 
contains many good recipes for favorite 
pickles. é j 

Ruth Jacobs’ Favorite Pies, SF-8 (4 
cents). Delicious pies. — 

le Bake Successful Bread (15 cents), 
a booklet explaining all steps in bread mak- 
ing. Fine for bread demonstrations in clubs. 


September is the time to entertain 
and start clubs and community meet- 
ings. These leaflets will help make the 
fun. 

Folk Dances and How to Do Them 
(booklet) 15 cents. 

No S-R-i, Fun for Clubs in Camp (4 
cents). 

No S-R-2, At the World’s Crossroads 

4 cents). : . 

No S-R-3, The First Fall Club Pro- 
grams (4 cents). 

We have quilting booklets, too: 

Colonial Quilt Booklet (25 cents). 

5-Q-A, Quilting Album (50 cents). 

3-Q-A, Small Quilting Album (35 
cents) 

Are you thinking of new clothes? Write 
for the Fashion Catalog (15 cents). (Fashion 
catalog with one pattern 25 cents ) 


; Write to Dept. 1109, Successful Farm- 
ing, Des Moines, lowa, when ordering 
any of the above service material. 


All inquiries relating to any of our 
features, such as home furnishings, foods, 
health, kitchen equipment, or poultry raising, 
will receive prompt attention. 














Nissen Farm ate A Lava Soap Movie 


with Real People 






















LET-US SHOW YOU HOW 
WE'RE SAVING MONEY BY 
USING LAVA SOAP FOR 
EXTRA-DIRTY HANDS. 













AD) 77 24 ae = 
Mr. & Mrs. Frank Nissen, Richard & Virginia Nissen of Meservey, Iowa 


SUPPER'S READY, 
FRANK. 


BE THERE SOON AS 
1 GET THIS GRIME 
OFF, GRACE. THAT 
WON'T TAKE LONG 
WITH LAVA. 


HERE YOU ARE. 
MY HANDS ARE 
CLEAN ALREADY 
EVEN AROUND 
MY KNUCKLES 
AND 


Sol 


Whenever Mr. Nissen’s hands are Lava contains glycerine and other 
grimy, he always reaches for Lava. soothing oils that protect the skin. 
Lava’s thick lather and powdery Mrs. Nissen has always used Lava 
pumice get even ground-in grime in for the children’s grimy hands and 
less than a minute. knees. 

it 22 Bi tice = b 
ee I'M GLAD OF IT. LAVA LASTS US 

| THINK THESE BPTHREE TIMES AS LONG AS ORD- 
+ KIDS ACTUALLY 








LIKE TO WASH 
WITH LAVA. 


i Y y 4 
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When you wash real dirty handswith FREE—A full-sized 
toilet soap, you’re just washing money ae ymca Pn soo 
° ° rocter am bie, x 

" ary soap merel 
down the drain. Ordinary s : re y 1801, Dept. LSF-93, 
wastes away—gets only surface dirt. Cincinnati, Ohio. Be sure 
Lava is a hard, firm cake that getsall 6 give your full name 


the dirt—outlastsordinarysoap3tol. and address. 


GETS THE DIRT... 
A Procter & 
LAVA SOAP brctcces tac cam Ai. 
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Save 1/3 to 1/2 At Present 
Low Factory Prices 


Increasing costs of iron, steel and other 
raw materials, together with rising 
wages and state sales taxes make 
higher stove and furnace prices certain. 
We cannot guarantee prices later than 
Fall, 1933. 


30 Days FREE Trial 


Mail coupon NOW for NEW, FREE 
Kalamazoo Catalog. 200 styles and 
sizes — Quality famous for 33 years — 
endorsed by 800,000 satisfied users. 
Easy terms—$5 Down, Year to Pay. 


rances 43ur stoves LOv 
weatersL4up waces “O20 


KALAMAZOO CATALOG — 





sen gms 





30 Days FREE trial 


—360 days ap- 
proval test. Strongest guarantee of 
satisfaction ever written. 


24 Hour Shipments 


Beautiful New Porcelain Enamel 
Ranges in sparkling colors. New com- 
bination Gas, Coal and Wood Ranges 
—Coal and Wood Ranges — Circulat- 
ing Heaters—Oil Stoves—Brooder 
Stoves — Furnaces (pipe and pipeless). 
FREE furnace plans. Safe delivery 
guaranteed from factory, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., or warehouses, Utica, New 
York, and Akron, Ohio. 

KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. 
21 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Fo Ce VreViitey Lele) 


Trade Mark 
Registered 





|D)bazeim ced (else 


Indicate below 
articles in 
which you are 








KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. 
21 Rochester Ave., 
Dear Sirs: Please send me your FREE Catalog: 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


interested 
pS ae Sue Pe Se i dah 
Ranges ....C] (Please print name plainiy) 
Heaters ... 0 
Address... awe siping. ommaciamaiiietccidhiamiankantiids de 
Oil Stoves. . 
Furnaces .. . C) : . 
oe. es tied * 
Combination © 
Gas, Coal and 
Wood Ranges State 
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Confessions of a 
Retired Farmer 


Retire means to withdraw from but 
in the case of many farmers, it means to 
be tired again. Most farmers have a 
more or less clear idea that in the sweet 
bye and bye they can doas they please 
and not as they must. Sometime they 
hope to lie abed in the morning until it 
pleases them to get up. Sometime they 
hope to be able to take a day off when 
they feel like it. Sometime they would 
like to wear their Sunday clothes with 
out feeling conscious of them all day 
long. Sometime they would like to for 
get that there are chores which must be 
done and that the longer they stay away 
from them, the later they will be in 
coming into the house at night. 

And then, they arrive at a time in life 
when they can or must retire from the 
farm. Sometimes poor health, or the 
natural infirmities of age, forces them to 
retire. Or they may be crowded off by 
the younger generation which must have 
the right of way. So they come to town 
hoping to find the Elysian fields they 
have dreamed of during the busy, stress 
ful period of life. And thereby hangs 
the tale which I shall tell. 


Tuey immediately feel the force of 
habit, be it good or bad. They would lie 
abed, but they wake at 4:30 a.m., as 
they have done for so many years, and 
they wonder how long it will be before 
the factory whistles will blow so they 
may get up without disturbing the 
neighbors. They can lie abed now, but 
would rather be up. They know there is 
a freshness in “ag air at § o'clock that 
will not be there at 9. They enjoy being 
outdoors when the day is new and before 
the rattle and rush of business begins. 
The eternal rush back and forth in 
town wears on them and they long for 
the absolute quiet of a summer evening 
on the farm, when they used to sit on 
the porch for a little while and listen to 
familiar sounds before going to bed. 
Lonesome? No, they were never lone 
some in the country. The horses knew 
them and greeted them every time they 
went into the barn; the cows recognized 
them when they went into the pasture 
after them morning or night; the pigs 
came squealing from out the tall grass 


at the sound by their call, and every 
chick on the place knew them as the 
source of food. supply. They felt they 


amounted to something on the farm. 
In the busy life of the city they are but 
grains of sand. As farmers they spoke to 
everyone they met on the road—whether 
they knew them or not, and they knew 
most of them. 


THe word neighbor means “‘near one, 
and a half a mile away is often nearer 11 
the country than 100 feet in the city. 
So it often happens that retired farmers 
are lonesome in the city tho surrounded 
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by other human beings who might as 
vell be miles away as 1n the same block 
so far as the retired farmers are con- 
cerned. 

And now they begin to find out what a 
blessed thing work 1s and that they must 
find something to do, something that 
they must do and do regularly if they 

re to enjoy life; and that the old idea 

that work was a curse put on man by 
his Creator is all wrong; and that work 
is their salvation. They find their great- 
est dread is of the time when they will 
be put on the shelf as of no more use in 
the world and they secretly thank God 
that they can do something yet. 

And once in a while they go out to 
their farms again and naturally drop in- 
to the old ways of life. Then they real 
ize that the best days of their lives were 
spent when they were working the hard- 
est and achieving things. And they feel 
like making this addition to The Beati- 
tudes: “Blessed are those who work for 
they shall have health of body, peace of 
mind, and the joy of achievement.”’— 
Arthur Pickford (retired farmer). 


Birdseye Views of 


Far Lands 


| Continued from page 76 | 


far as great human labor is concerned. 

The Great Wall of China is more than 
fifteen hundred miles long (seventeen 
hundred, counting all the loops and 
branches), from twenty to forty feet 
high, about twenty feet wide, and was 
built over mountains that are almost 
naccessible today, across rivers and 


down into the sea. It stands today as 


not only the greatest monument to 
human toil on the earth, but astrono- 
mers say it is the only work of human 
hands in existence that could be seen 
thru a powerful telescope from the moon. 


Interest in Silos Is 
Looking Up 
[| Continued from page 7 | 


Editors of Successful Farming will bring 
ou further information. 
Farmers without silos may use trench 
os if the above-ground types require 
too heavy a cost outlay. The use of the 
trench silo has increased rapidly during 
recent years. It costs practically nothing 
make such a silo—only the labor of 
ligging a deep trench. Trench silos are 


easy to fill and especially handy to pack. 


hen there are other makeshifts that are 
itisfactory for storing silage. 
Fodder cut and shocked when green 
tands second only to silage as roughage 
for beef cattle. Most corn fodder con- 
ins about 30 percent corn kernels. 
hese kernels are like the butter on a 
small child’s bread. Grinding or cutting 
ixes the kernels thoroly thru the mass 
roughage. Generally speaking, pro- 
essed fodder has been found preferable 
whole cornstalks for feeding. There is 
ractically no feeding waste when fodder 
cut up. Much of the labor and incon- 
enience of feeding whole corn fodder is 
ided. 
In view of the present feed situation 
man who wishes to avoid selling his 
estock must plan to use to the fullest 
e corn crop which is now approaching 
iturity. A silo is the best way to do it. 








For children 





LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE 


WHAT TOOTH PASTE? 


Take proper care of baby teeth to insure well-formed permanent teeth 


It is a sad truth that frequently children’s 
permanent teeth are faulty simply be- 
cause the wrong kind of tooth paste was 
used on “‘baby teeth.” 

Harsh, gritty dentifrices start decay in 
baby teeth. If unchecked this decay leads 
to extraction. Then the child bites im- 
properly. The natural form of the gums 
and mouth is changed. As a result, when 
permanent teeth appear, they are not in 
the correct position. 

How important, then, it is to choose a 
dentifrice that is absolutely safe for 
baby teeth as well as permanent ones. 
How important to have a dentist see the 
children once every three months. 

More than a million mothers are now 
using Listerine Tooth Paste, made by the 
makers of Listerine, the most trustworthy 


of antiseptics. in this up-to-date tooth 
paste are cleansing and polishing agents 
of the finest quality. They are specifically 
chosen because of their gentle action. 

Being harder than tartar they remove 
it quickly, without effort. But since they 
are softer than the enamel, they do not 
mar it. 

Start your children on Listerine Tooth 
Paste now. At the end of a week or two 
see how much brighter and cleaner their 
teeth appear. Note how firm and healthy 
the gums are. 

Incidentally, children do not fight Lis- 
terine Tooth Paste. They are glad to use 
it because they love the pleasant flavor 
and the fresh, clean feeling it leaves in 
their mouths. LAMBERT PHARMACAL 
ComMPANY, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Ask for the New 


Equalizer KOTEX 


(Patent No. 1,863,333) 


It gives you 20 to 30°/ 
greater service in your 
sanitary protection 















EWS! The Patented® Equalizer... 
it adds 20 to 30% greater protec- 
tion. An intimate explanation of its 
function is given you on the direction 
sheet inside each package. Read it to 
learn how the Equalizer gives greater 
protection with less bulk. Learn how 
the cellulose keeps its downy softness. 


Ends must be phantomized 


Mere rounded ends are not enough. 
They must be flattened, embossed so 
that the phantom effect is certain. 
Kotex—and Kotex only—offers this 
special shaping. 

And all the former advantages of 
Kotex are retained ; softness, absorbency, 
disposability, phantomized ends, the 
fact that it can be worn on either side 
with equal protection— 
these are features you need 


and want. And you get Why no sanitary pad can 


them, in Kotex, today, at a be “just like the new 
lower price than ever 
I . * ” 
Equalizer Kotex 
before. 
Yes, it looks simple, but this 
For extra safety device took 24 years to per- 
. fect. Imitations can be made. 
During certain hours—1in they will be made, but it can- 
: ; not truthfully be said of any 
some cases even for two other pad that it is like the 
. p New Kotex with Patented 
days—extra precautions are Equalizer ...and this is why: 
necessary. At such times, 1-it took two and one-half 
use Kotex Super Size. Have years to perfect. 


2-a board of three hundred 


a box of both on your shelf. 
: women tested it. 


You will want to try the — medical authority of high 
Kotex narrow adjustable repute checked their find- 


belt ...the final perf _— 

> al pertecti “5 2 
os... .the Anal persection 4 —X* AND, the United States 
in Sanitary comfort. It was Government granted Pat- 
designed as carefully as ent No. 1,863,333 to protect 


‘ . it for use of Kotex, exclusively. 
Kotex, itself —with wo- 


man’s health and comfort = 


Iliustrations and text copr. 1933, Kotex Co 











in mind. 
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A Corner For 


the Little Folks 








Farm Children 


Across the Sea 


GaAzELLE and her brother Abul-Rey 
live with their father and mother on an 
oasis farm in Arabia. An oasis is a green 
plot of land surrounded for miles and 
miles by shifting desert sand. If it 
were not for springs of water there 
would be no plants or gardens at all. 
Rain seldom falls; there are no rivers 
and water is very precious. The well 
formed by the springs is guarded most 
carefully. It is visited by less fortunate 
neighbors and travelers who buy the 
water and store it in huge goat skins 
sewed to resemble queerly shaped bot 
tles. When Gazelle or Abul-Rey are 
thirsty, a small portion of water is 
measured into a cup and great care is 
taken not to waste a single drop. 

Rows of tamarisk-shrubs from ¢ to 1 
feet high are used for farm fences. These 
form screens to prevent sand from 
covering the crops. Groves of date palms 
and fig trees grow not far from the well 
Vineyards back of the garden and 
peach and apricot trees add to the food 
supply. Wheat, millet, and barley grow 
in the fields while melons, beans, cab- 
bage, onions, leeks, and cucumbers grow 
in the garden. The days are so warm 
that most of the farm work is done at 
night. The nights are very cool. 


The greater part of traveling is done 
at night, too. Wouldn’t it be fun to ride 
a camel! Gazelle holds on tightly when 
her kneeling camel rises from the 
ground. She does not want to fall off 
like Aubl-Rey did one day. If the jour 
ney is a long one, tents, blankets, cook 
ing utensils, food, water, and clothing 
are loaded on extra camels and away 
they go over the sand. The children’s 
father has beautiful horses for shorter 
journeys but long trips can be made 
more quickly with camels. 

Sometimes when they are traveling a 
sand storm comes—a storm that moans 
and howls and groans. The camels ar 
made to lie down and are securely tied 
All members of the family huddle clos 
to the animals. Everybody and every 
thing is covered with sand. How glad the 
children are when the storm is over and 
the skies are clear again! 

Gazelle and Abul-Rey live in a ston 
house that has a low, flat mud roof 
Their cousin’s house is made entirely of 
clay dug from soil deep under the sand. 
This soil is cut into bricks, and baked 
in the sun until it is hard as stone. There 
is no stove in the children’s home. The 
cooking is done on the floor and the 
smoke goes out thru a hole in the roof 
Wood is very, very scarce and is used 
in the house for doors only. Some of the 
children’s relatives live in tents. Ther 
are no beds nor chairs in the homes 
Everybody sits and sleeps on mats or 
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rugs. Gazelle sits on the floor when she 
§ grinds the grain for bread or helps her 
mother weave soft cloth and blankets 
f camel’s hair. 
Only the boys go to school in Arabia. 
B Gazelle does not have to think of les- 
= sons but how much fun she misses be- 
S cause she cannot read. Abul-Rey studies 
lessons from the Koran (Mohammedan 
§ bible) by singing them as he sits on the 
5 floor. He takes off his shoes when he 
enters the schoolroom but leaves on his 
hat. When dinnertime comes the boys 
= go home and lessons are over for the day. 
Gazelle helps her mother prepare the 
| noon meal. It may consist of thin bread 
= cakes, boiled goat or camel meat, rice, 
= palm cabbage, goat or camel milk, and 
§ vegetables seasoned with butter which 
has been churned in a goat skin.—T. D. 


A Word Game 


TWENTY girls in ANNApolis went 
nutting one day. They arose bright and 
early, had a jolly breakfast in the park, 
ate and said a great deal, and then 
climbed gracefully into a licensed bus 
and were on their way. The girls were 
alert to see various things of interest on 

® the way. A big lady’s hat blew away when 

= she lent it to her companion. They saw 
1 policeman halt a thief and take from 
him a ruby ring and a pearl brooch, 
while the ruthless robber tried to bribe 
the officer. When they reached the nut 
grove the girls were delighted to see the 
large nuts. They quickly picked up the 
ones that had fallen all around, undis- 
,ayed by the brambles that mar young 
irms. Homegoing time found tired but 

} happy girls who brightened the journey 

= with smiles the rest of the way home, 


NOTE: The names of 20 girls are con- 
cealed in this story. The first name is 
ANNA.” Now see how clever you are 
i finding the others. A complete list of 
names will appear in the October 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 





FAIRIES 
Could a tiny fairy 
Hide inside a rose? 
Do they really skip and laugh 
And sing, do you suppose? 


Do they ride on butterflies 
And slide down silvery beams? 
Or do I meet these little playmates 
Only in my dreams? 
—Mi.prep Tispets Grar 





Teacher: “‘Now, children, call out 
some long words to me.” 

“ Peculiarities!” 

‘‘ Good—another?”’ 

“ Idiosyncrasies.”” 

“Yes. Another?” 

“Rubber.” 

“That’s not long enough!” 

“No, teacher, but you can stretch it.” 


Willie: “ Daddy, what is dew?” 
Father: “The rent, my son.” 




















| WONDER HOW MRS. 
DUNCAN GETS HER 
WASH SO SNOWY. 
SHE'S ALWAYS THROUGH 
HOURS EARLIER 
THAN 1AM, TOO ASK HER? 


LA 








WHY DON'T YOU 


—" 

















OH, | COULDN'T 00 

THAT, FRANK 
SHE'D THINK | 
WAS “NOSEY” 









| DONT SEE WHY 
SHE'D PROBABLY 
BE PLEASED IF 
YOU ADMIRED 
HER WASH 




















LATER THAT MORNING 














|( 1OONT BELIEVE | 

EVER SAW A WHITER 

WASH THAN YOURS, 
MRS. DUNCAN! 





THANK YOU. ITS BECAUSE 
1USE RINSO. IT GETS 
CLOTHES 4.0R 5 SHADES 
WHITER THAN ANY SOAP 
I'VE EVER USED 


| | / A DISCOVERED MRS. DUNCANS) | 
SECRET TODAY. SHE USES 
RINSO. IT SAVES SCRUBBING | 
AND BOILING—THAT'S WHY \ | 
SHE'S ALWAYS THROUGH ] | 

SO EARLY 

















NEXT WASHDAY 





OH, FRANK— RINSO 
iS MARVELOUS ! 
ITS LIVELY SUDS 
MAKE DISHWASH- 
ING SO MUCH 
EASIER, TOO! 








WELL, HOW 00 
YOU LIKE (T? 
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It’s safe for your finest 
cottons and linens 
— white or colors 


JAcToy 











**Use Rinso!” say makers of 
these 40 famous washers 


ABC Faultless Prima 
AmericanBeauty Fedelco Princess 
Apex Gainaday Rotarex 
Automatic Haag Roto-Verso 
Barton Horton Savage 
Bee-Vac Laundryette Spaee Queen 
Blackstone Laundry Queen ares 
Boss Magnetic : 
Cinderella Meadows — 
Conlon Mengel Westinghouse 
Decker National Whirldry 
Dexter “1900” Woodrow 
Fairday One Minute Zenith 


In tubs, Rinso soaks out dirt — saves 
scrubbing. Clothes last 2 or 3 times longer. 
The home-making experts of 316 leading 
newspapers recommend Rinso. Gives twice 
as much suds, cup for cup, as lightweight, 
puffed-up soaps. Get the BIG package. 








A PRODUCT OF LEVER BROTHERS CO. 











D sizes 


most women 
buy the large 
package 











The biggest-selling package soap in America 
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2-ROW 


CORN PICKER BUILT 


@ If you could slice your cost of corn picking to a fraction of 
what it is now, wouldn’t you be interested? 

Here’s a machine that will do it. The Case Model “O” 2- 
row Corn Picker gets more corn in a day due to its big capac- 
ity. It shortens picking time . . . enables you to get your corn 





SUCCE 





in before bad weather sets in. 
Extra help and expense are 
saved. It is the simplest corn 
icker made. Both picking and 
Cochise are done by one set of 
rolls. Giant cleaning fan re- 
moves all loose trash giving a 
cleaner load. This eliminates 
the multiplicity of auxiliary 
rolls and rapidly wearing gears 
commonly used. . . lightens 
weight of machine and makes 
it easier to pull. Self support- 
ing, one-man wagon hitch. 
Offset tractor hitch adjustable 
to 3 or 4 wheel tractors. 
You Can Afford One at the 
New, LOW PRICE 


Any way you consider a corn 
picker — price, work out-put, 
ease of operation and durability 
—you will get more for your 
money in this modern machine. 
Send for Free Folders Today 

Perhaps yeu need a modern 
silo filler, feed mill or other 
machine. Mark coupon for 
free folders. 


Modern 


wun Machines 
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All-Purpose Tractor O 
3-4 Plow Tractor Oo 
2-3 Plow Tractor Oo 
Orchard Tractor 0 


Subsoil Tillers 
Silo Fillers 
Corn Binders 
Corn Pickers 
Hammer Feed Mills 
Portable Mills 
< Grain Drills 
Field Tillers 
Walking Plows 
Sulky & Gang Plows 
= Moldboard Plows 
Disk Plows 


Yoo ee ee ee es ee 


oO 
Z Wheatland Plows 0 
© Great PleinsPlows © 
Q. Disk Harrows D 


> Spike Tooth Harrows () 
° Spring T ooth Harrows 1 








Manure Spreaders (© 
Brush Breakers 0 
wp Clod Crushers a) 
= Skid Engines Oo 
ZX —and 50 others 
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What Is New in Farming 
[ Continued from page § | 


cided browning from the dry weather, 
* 

Machine husking.in Indiana during 
1929, 1930, and 1931 got the crop out of 
the field earlier and therefore in better 
weather and in better condition than 
hand husking did. It also saved the owr 
er’s family the inconvenience of having 
extra men to board and lodge. Eighty 
four percent of the corn acreage picked 
by machines was later pastured by live 
stock. Owners picked 88 acres on their 
home farms with @ one-row machine 
while owners of two-row pickers har 
vested 124 acres on their home farms. 
The overhead cost of the machines was 
therefore, spread, over a large acreage 
with consequent low picking costs. Dif 
ficulty in using pickers on soft ground or 
when the ground and stalks were frozen 
was mentioned by owners. Stalk pasture 
was of less value after a mechanical 
picker than after hand pickers. Only a 
few of the Indiana farmers interviewed 
mentioned this as a disadvantage. 

This summary of information comes 
from Purdue (Indiana) University. 


* 


Molasses in the ration increased the 
amount of feed eaten and average daily 
gains in Ohio steer feeding tests. Calves 
fed a protein supplement of linseed oil- 
meal, cottonseed meal, and dry rendered 
tankage, made cheaper and greater 
gains and had better appetites. 

* 

Forty-eight percent of all the udders 
studied for mastitis (garget) at the Cor 
nell (New York) experiment station were 
found to discharge streptoccocci (germs 
in milk. However, it was found that 
a large number of these organisms came 
from udders which were never known to 
develop mastitis. This gives some indica- 
tion of the possible seriousness of masti- 
tis in dairy herds, and also indicates that 
still more information is needed before 
we can successfully combat it. 

* 

At the Ohio Experiment Station, tests 
were made on the effectiveness of pow- 
dered kamala in eliminating tapeworms 
from poultry. Various sized doses were 
used. While the worms were eliminated 
from a few birds, yet the results were 
unsatisfactory and it is generally felt 
that even this product cannot be recom 
mended, nor is any known drug available 
which is thoroly satisfactory for the 
removal of tape worms. 

* 

While studying the life of B. abortus, 
the germ which causes Bang’s disease 
(contagious abortion), experts at Cornel 
(New York) experiment station found 
that the organism lived only 4% hours 
when exposed to direct sunlight. How 
ever, it lived as long as 30 days when 
dried in burlap sacking and kept in ar 
unheated basement. Some of the or 
ganisms lived as long as 121 days when 
they were dried and kept in the presenc« 
of material upon which they could feed 
The maximum length of life in cow ma 
nure kept in an unheated cellar was | 
days. This gives some idea as to how long 
the organisms can survive around barns 
and in pastures. 
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Squibs from a Farmer’s 


| Notebook 


| Continued from page 13 


that a plan which was not fair to both 
producer and packer would not be ap- 
eal ed by the secretary of agriculture. 
Gradually the terms of the agreement 
were changed to even up advantages. 
It is fortunate for us farm folks that 
Secretary Wallace has so wide a knowl- 
edge of agriculture and believes heart 
and soul in American farm life. 
x * * 

Our program of selling the old hens 
each year is not easy to follow. It seems 
a waste to haul off these yearling hens 
when they have laid so well all thru the 
season, but the truth remains that few 
of them will do so well again and there 

- fewer losses from disease if only the 
oullain stay over. 

I can well remember the favorite old 
hens that stayed in our flock for many 
years, when I was a boy. A neighbor had 
an old speckled hen that was a fixture 
for more than 12 years. Most of that 
time she must have been a boarder. In 
those days most flocks were of mixed 
breeds and it was easy to identify in- 
dividuals. The little red hen of childhood 
stories existed then. White Leghorns or 
Rocks are not inspirations for stories; 
they are factories for eggs. So we keep 
the most efficient ones. Each year all the 
old hens go to market. Few hens do so 
well their second year as the first. They 
re also more likely to become diseased. 

* * *% 

Our pasture plan of rye, mixed clover, 
sudan grass was not so satisfactory 
as | had expected. This plan involves 
the use of two fields. On one rye is 
sowed in the fall for early spring grazing. 
When the rye has been pastured off, 

xed clover on the second field is ready 
for the cattle. The rye field is then 
plowed and the ground sowed to sudan 
grass, which is ready for grazing about 
the time the mixed clover pasture gets 
short. The rye started well and fur 
nished excellent early pasture. However, 
when it was plowed and seeded to sudan, 
the seedbed was so dry that the sudan 
tarted too late to be ready when the 
mixed clover pasture, early shortened by 
dry weather, was gone. I am afraid this 
would often be the case in our section. 
So we are not seeding any rye this fall. 


We intend to have a little extra silage 
tead. The rye pasture was not so 
iny days earlier than the mixed clovers 

and grasses. We can seed the sudan 


earlier on a well-fitted seedbed when rye 
loes not precede it. This will assure 
quick growth and less weed competi- 
tion. Sudan yields more and better 
ghage than rye. By cutting out the 
the sudan gets a longer growing sea- 
The mixed pasture will have a good 

p of feed after the frost kills the 
lan, because it will take a long rest 
vhile the livestock is on the sudan. 

















PG soaking just 
rolls out the dirt 


and white things get whiter,” 


SAYS MRS. RAYMOND SHARRER 


Heading west from York, Pa., in my 
faithful car, I caught a glimpse of fly- 
ing bare feet and two blonde little heads 
just disappearing around the corner of 
an interesting stone farmhouse ‘“‘My 
first stop today,” said I to myself. 

The minute I introduced myself, Mrs. 
Sharrer beamed. 

“Why, of course, I use P ANDG,” 
she said. “‘It’s been my standby for 11 
years. Goodness knows how I’d ever 
get clothes clean in this hard water 
without it! I put the clothes to soak 
for a while and the ground-in dirt comes 
right out. And the good part of it is 
that I don’t have to use much P AND G. 
It’s so big and solid that one bar sees 
me through a big washing every week, 
with some to spare for dishwashing and 
cleaning.”’ 

“Well,” said I, “that seems like good 
economy to me—when you can use 
P ANDG up to the last white sliver!” 

“Yes, P AND G stands for real econ- 
omy around here,” Mrs. Sharrer told 
me. ‘‘The children’s printed school 
dresses come out of the wash-tub time 
after time looking fresh and pretty. 
P AND G never takes out a bit of the 
color. It’s so safe. I use it for every 
single thing—even for my nice linens. 
And look at these ruffled curtains! They 
were just done up last week. That was 
during housecleaning time and I went 
over every inch of this nice old wood- 





Mr. and Mrs. Raymond 
Sharrer of Thomasville, Pa., 
live in a house which was an 
inn in stagecoach days. It 
was called the Five Mile 
House, because it was just 
five miles west of York, Pa. 
Mrs. Sharrer washes all the 
fine old woodwork with 
P anv G Naphtha. She says 
that “P ann G does a lot of 
hard work at very little cost.” 








work with P AND G Maphtha.” 

Young, genial Mr. Sharrer paused 
for a moment on his way back to his 
plowing. 

‘*Here’s real proof that we're a 
P AND G family,” he chuckled. “‘Look!’”” 
And he opened the door of the kitchen 
cabinet to show me a shelf full of blue- 
and-white wrapped bars. 

“TI have to stock up on P AND G for 
the Missus almost every time I go to 
town,”’ he said. 

It’s nice to talk to farm women 
about P AND G Naphtha. All over the 
country I find women thinking of this 
firm white soap as a friend. It does so 
much hard work for so little money. 
Why don’t you put 8 or 10 cakes of eco- 
nomical P AND G on your next grocery 
order and let it help you too with wash- 
ing, dishwashing, and cleaning? 

ANN CUMMINGS 






Evelyn aged 7, and Mary Louise aged 8. Full of 
life andinto everything. Mrs. Sharrer says,‘*Their 
little print dresses come out of P ann G washings 
time after time without fading.” 


P 4ND G gets white clothes whiter 
keeps colored clothes bright 
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New Way to Bathe Ends ==S~.- SRS 
Body Odor Instantly! ~~ SSS 
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Leaves No M.S. (™ziisive 


It takes more than a strong smell to wash 
away body odor—it takes a fine penetrating 
lather that can reach into the pores and 
rinse out the stale perspiration. 


Most ordinary toilet soaps curdle in hard 
water. Then the curdled soap gets into the 
pores and dams up the ill-smelling stale 
perspiration. Body odor results. 





Kirk’s Castile, a 100% pure vegetable oil 
soap, mixes with the stale perspiration curds, 
loosens them, then sets them free—the only 
real way to end body odor. “Marvelous for 
our hard water,” says citizen of Salina, 
Kansas—where water is hardest in state. 
Try Kirk's today, It’s odorless. And half again 
larger than average toilet soaps—an exceptional 
bargain. Be sure to ask for Kirk’s by name. 


OCEANS OF 
LATHER— 


EVEN IN HARD, 
COLD WATER 







ODOR. THAT REMIND 


TELL YOU ABOUT 
MY OppERATION? 
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Single Dose 
Flock Treatment 


Just feed once in mash. No handl- 
ing of birds. Saves time. Saves 
money. Kills worms at low cost. 
Increases production. Means 
healthier flocks. “Black Leaf” 
Worm Powder is nicotine in new 
form without odor or taste. The 
Powder passes through to the in- 
testines of the bird without any 
change. Intestinal juices act on 
Powder and free the nicotine 
which kills roundwormwherethey 
live and grow. Sold by dealers 
practically everywhere. Send for 
free circulars. 
Made by the Manufacturers of 
“ Black Leaf 40°" 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION INCORPORATED 
Louisville, Kentucky 





BLACK LEAF WORM PELLETS made from 
the Worm Powder are available to those 
who prefer Pellets. A few Pellets are 
included in every package of Powder for 
birds that are off feed, 


KILLS ROUNDWORM 
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| EW Ss! Successful Farming is the first farm magazine to introduce 


complete standard farm building plans for the Heart States. 
See money making ideas for your farm buildings in each issue. 
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We Studied Guernseys 


| Continued from page 78 | 


their herd free of disease. Their catt! 
are not only accredited free of tuberc 
losis but were granted certificate No. 


in Minnesota for a herd free of Bang 


disease (contagious abortion). Thei: 
was the second privately owned herd 
the state to win such recognition. 

The fourth important point in co: 
nection with the herd is that the 2 
acre farm produces most of the feed 
Alfalfa for hay and corn for silage f 
all of the roughage needs. Most of tl 
necessary grain is produced also, tl 
these feeds must be supplemented wit 
protein concentrates. 

While Guernsey cows are the primar 


source of income, they are by no means 


the only source. Out in the woods pas 
ture on clean range 14 spotted Pola: 
sows were contentedly suckling as mar 
big litters of strong, growthy pigs. In a 
adjoining pasture were 70 ewes of 

good quality as one might hope to se 


A flock of 200 well-kept laying hens does 
its part every day in the year toward 


paying the bills. And last, but not least 
is the splendid s-horse team of purebr« 


Percherons which Harlan was starting 


toward the field for a day’s work. 
But the Hanks boys live for their com 
munity as well as for themselves. We 


cannot detail all their activities for in 
their modesty we doubt if they would 


say much about themselves. But we d 


know that Kenneth, the youngest, was 


active in club work from 1927 to 193 
His achievements won for him tw 


scholarships to the Minnesota school of 


agriculture and a Moses trip to the 
Eastern States Exposition in 1930. H 


also won first in his class, and a reserve 
championship at the state fair. Later he 


served as a county club leader. 


The boys sell their butterfat to a loca 


Land O’ Lakes Creamery where Harlan 
is a director. Harlan is vice-president of 
the local cow testing association and was 


active in organizing it. He is also secre 
tary-treasurer of the local farmers’ tele 
phone company and holds the sam 
office in the local shipping association 

The boys usually send a small show 


herd to a few county fairs in Minnesota 


and Iowa, and sometimes to the Minne 
sota State Fair. 
Conveniences 


about the farm an 


home for their mother, Harlan Hanks 


wife, and themselves are as good as un 
favorable conditions permitted. The; 
now have alighting system and are look 
ing forward to modernizing the home 
But the herd and flocks must pay for 
everything as they go. 

Many times since we looked on that 
splendid young herd on the pasture we 
have inwardly commended the pr 
gressive owners for the enviable succes: 
they have attained. So far as we could 
see there was not a diseased or unprofit 
able animal on the farm. They have 
come thru the depression period by cull 
ing out unprofitable animals and avoid 
ing practices that do not pay. As boys 
they met the challenge of heavy re 
sponsibilities. Like hardy American sons 
of the soil they mastered both. Now th 
are in position to rise on the tide of 
economic recovery. Last but not least 
they have lived not for themselves alone 
but for their fellow citizens as well. 
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Soft Curd Milk 


DairyMEeN may now realize extra | 


profit from individual cows whose milk 
contains soft curd. Such milk commands 
a higher price than ordinary milk be- 
cause of its superior value in the feeding 
of infants and invalids. It is much the 
same as the milk of the human mother. 


It has been beneficial in the cases of | 


young infants deprived of mother’s milk, 
and has also brought relief to babies who 
habitually vomit rubbery curds. Other 
types of cases for which soft curd milk 
has been given credit as a curative 
agency are colic, chronic intestinal indi- 
gestion, and infé antile eczema. 

This milk contains a curd that is soft 
and clabbery in consistency, differing 
widely from the tough rubber-like curd 
obtained from some milk samples. Mar- 
ket milk cannot be modified to duplicate 
soft curd milk without producing ab- 
normal qualities. Producers of soft curd 
milk are to be found in all breeds. How- 
ever, those breeds of cows which have a 
lower percentage of butterfat, especially 
Holsteins and Ayrshires, have a higher 
percentage of individuals producing soft 
curd milk. 

A method has been devised for ac- 
curately testing the curd tension of milk. 
It is called the Hill test, in honor of Dr. 
R. L. Hill, who developed the test at 
the Utah Agricultural College. It en- 


— 


ables the dairyman to determine which | 


cows in his herd give soft curd milk. On- 
ly dairymen who are equipped to pro- 
duce milk under the most sanitary condi- 
tions can hope to qualify as producers 
of soft curd milk. A number of agricul- 
tural colleges have become interested in 


this new development. At the Kansas | 


Agricultural College the dairy depart- 
ment is making tests for small commer 
cial dairies for a small fee. 

The Kansas State College dairy de- 
partment recently placed the apo 
on the market at a premium of 2 cents 
per quart. Commercial dairies that yr 
a soft curd milk as a speciality usually 
charge from 2 to 5 cents premium per 


quart. Some additional cost is incurred | 


in handling the milk separately. How- 
ever, the initial cost of testing indi- 
viduals in a herd never has to be re- 


peated.— ae Ie A Kans. 





Mount Riga Prilly, owned by J. W. | 


Herron of Leonard, Oklahoma, recently 
established a new state butterfat record 
for junior three-year-old Holsteins. Her 
production was 571 pounds of butterfat 
and 15,706 pounds of milk. 


a eae se eer 


Our dairy herd record book in- 
cludes monthly records of produc- 
tion, value of product, milk tests, 
feed consumption, prices and prof- 
its on each individual cow, as well 
as yearly production and feed 
summary sheets, inventory blanks, 
breeding and show records, and 
pedigree for the herd sire. The 
whole year’s history of your herd 
condensed into one book. Twenty- 
cow size. Price 20 cents postpaid. 
Order by Number, S-D 3, Success- 
ful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 
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-what’s more, Ed, I find that these new 
Champion Extra Range Spark Plugs are depend- 
able and get extra power, speed and accelera- 


tion out of any engine—stationary, car, truck 


or tractor * * I also find them a time and 
money saver because they'll soon pay their way 
several times over * * and you can always rely 


upon quick starting and trouble-proof ignition 


ereseadh ee SPARK PLUG COMPANY - TOLEDO, OHIO WINDSOR, ONT 





CHAMPION 


Py Ne os taal er 


| 
Champion EXTRA RANGE 
| performance. Look for it 
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The Improved 


New John Deere Spreader 


Is Always a Good Investment 


The cash value of manure 
is measured by the market 
value of the additional crop 
yields it produces. Even 
when crop prices were at 
their lowest, manure was 
worth from $1.00 to $2.00 
per ton when spread evenly 
on your fields with the Im- 
proved New John Deere 
Spreader. 


You can’t afford to be 
without a good spreader on 
your farm. The Improved 
New John Deere not only 
increases the value of your 
manure, but it saves you 
time, labor and money in 
getting it on your fields. 

The Improved New John Deere 
Spreader has the famous beater- 
on-the-axle construction which 
insures easier loading, easier pull- 
ing, better work and longer life. 
Low, easy-loading box eliminates 
high pitching. High drive wheels, 
roller bearings in all three beaters, 
large, non-wrapping, four-bar up- 


See these mo 
dealer’s. Write 
A- 


free booklet 


i tte 
MOLINE 





per beater, and fewer friction 
making parts assure light running. 

The main beater is on the axle, 
close to the ground—manure is 
thoroughly shredded and spread 
evenly. High-grade materials, 
quality workmanship, and the use 
of fewer yet sturdier parts result 
in more years of low-cost service. 

Put this Improved New John 
Deere Spreader to work for you 
now—get the _ labor - saving, 
money-making advantages its use 
will give you. 








New John Deere 


Power Spreader 


This new spreader—built espe- 
cially for tractor use—gives you 
double the capacity of the ordin- 


ary horse-drawn spreader. It is 
driven through the power take-off 
of any standard tractor, and will 
give many years of profit-making 
service on your farm. 


making spreaders at your John Deere 
ohn Deere, Moline, Illinois, and ask for 


& DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 





NVC tv 
MYSTERY 


LAMP =5 
LIGHTS THE WHOLE HOUSE 


NEW kind of lamp now combines best features of gas, 
electric and oil lighting. Burns cheapest fuel-air 
amazing discovery of a famous Akron, 
Ohio inventor. Lights every room in the house, at less 
than one-tenth the cost of cheapest old-style lamps. 





mixture. The 


No piping, wiring or installation whatever. Nothing 
under the sun equals it. 300 candle power of brilliant, 
soft light like sunlight, prevents eye | 





strain. Simple, safe, easy to operate. 
ideal for farms, small-town or sub- AGENTS! 
urban homes. Charmingly beauti- really 


ful as well as amazingly useful. ‘|S! Ne" 
TEST, IT 30 ) DAYS FREE! Send no money Hew 


at y = name and address for liberal an hour 
é ory oe jou how you can get pare time 
l =e FRE one penny cost. Write = workers 
139 Lamp Write WOWT 











KRON Lame co., 
Bidg. ARRON, OMNO 
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REDUCE STRAINS 
While Horse Works 


Don't let st 
Apply Abs 


use: ABSORBINE 








Breed News 


TEstinG of Guernsey cows has shown 
a decrease of 11.2 percent during tl 
past year. The only exception in the v 
rious classes of testing is the triple letter 
of “Farmers class” which shows mor 
than a 22 percent increase among tl 
states. New. York and Pennsylvania 
lead in the amount of testing. 














* % * 








The Ayrshire Breeders’ Associati 
increased its membership by 47 last 
year, bringing the total to 3,332. Th: 
herd test which was originated by this 
organization is holding up well. Regis 
trations fell off 14 percent last year. 














Purdue Paul Perrine owned by Purdue 
University of Lafayette, Indiana, has 
completed a record of 903 pounds of 
butter-fat and 28,189 pounds of milk 
a year. This is the second highest Hol 
stein record in the state and was mac 
on three milkings a day. 











* ¥% ¥* 





The names of all Guernsey sires with 
10 tested daughters out of tested dams 
will be published by the Guernsey Cattle 
Club in the future. This will be a valu 
able help to Guernsey breeders in 
selecting proved blood lines. 











* * * 


“Smoke screen descriptions of pedi 
grees of breeding stock may make on 
sale. But they do not bring repeat or 
ders.”” This warning is issued by R. B 
Hinman of New York State College 
Too many sales are made because the 
animal in question is “by a brother to 
the son of the sire of’”’ some good animal. 
Now is the time to buy purebred founda- 
tion stock but get all the information 
you can about the sires and dams of the 
animals you purchase. 


* * * 


Holstein cows owned by Frank Case, 
of Sutton, Nebraska, have recently set 
five new state records for production 
Fanny Pontiac Sarcastic set a new state 
record for mature Holsteins in class B 
for both the 10 months’ and the yearly 
division with 624 pounds of butterfat 
in 10 months and 666 in a year. Also one 
daughter of the old cow made a new 
senior 2-year-old record for the state 
and another made new junior two-year 
old records in both the ten months and 
yearly divisions. Here is a_ splendid 
example of the kind of production and 
reproduction which every breeder should 
seek to develop in his herd. 




















The Ten Master Minds of Dairying 
is being used by instructors in the 
dairy departments in at least a dozen 
of the leading agricultural colleges. It 
portrays the life history and the serv 
ices rendered by the 10 men whom the 
present-day dairy leaders selected as 
the ten master minds of the industry. 
It is written in a way to be inspiring 
to the young people and of educational 
value to all. Price 30 cents, 1309 
Meredith Building, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Well 


Cows Pay 
For Grain 


(Joop dairy cows still offer an excel- | 


lent market for grain. In fact, any cow 
worth considering as a dairy animal will 
give better than the cash market return 
for the amount of grain she needs to 
produce at the maximum. 

Figures from Minnesota dairy herd 
improvement associations show that 
some cows have paid much more than 
the local cash market price for grains 
during the past several months. Judging 
from the best outlook information avail- 
able, this advantage will continue as 
there are indications that dairy prices 
will hold their own. 

According to these Minnesota cow- 


testing records referred to, a cow pro- 


ducing 300 pounds of butterfat a year 
pays $6 a ton for hay—and, in addition, 
furnishes a good market for considerable 
farm grain. On this basis she pays 66 


' cents a bushel for oats, $1.16 a bushel 


for corn, and gg cents for barley. A 400- 
pound cow uses still more grain and pays 

cents a bushel for oats, $1.24 for corn 
and $1.08 for barley. 

The low-producing cow is at a dis- 
advantage. She uses little grain, and 

ays poor prices for roughage. For in- 
stance, the cow making only 100 pounds 
of butterfat uses no grain and returns 


> 


§ only $3.88 per ton for hay. 


These calculations allow only for feed. 
They omit other expenses, such as taxes, 


| insurance, depreciation, and labor. How- 


ever, as these latter costs are about 
equal for all cows, the figures show the 
very striking advantage of marketing as 
much grain as possible thru cows, par- 
ticularly the higher-producing animals. 
. he dairyman with good cows, who fails 
) feed grain liberally, is missing a fine 
pb —H. L. H. , Minn. 


Where Methods 


| Count 


% 

Tue 20 most profitable dairy farms 
elected from 268 in Michigan in 1932 
showed an average sale of $129 worth of 
dairy products per cow. On these farms 
8s percent of the farmers kept a pure- 
bred bull, 65 percent kept production 
records, 90 percent fed grain on pasture, 
ind 85 percent had legume pasture, 

while 45 percent watered the cows inside 

the barns. 

In contrast to this, the 20 low farms 
had a gross income of only $42 per cow. 
Of this group, only 45 percent had a 
purebred bull, 5 percent kept production 
records, 60 percent fed grain on pasture, 

5 percent fed legumes, and only 10 per- 
cent watered the cows inside the barns. 





lowa State College is offering a 12- 
nths course to train students for 
positions as butter, cheese, and ice 
cream makers, as well as operators of 
narket milk plants. The first six months 
spent at Iowa State College, and then 
t least five months must be spent in a 
commercial plant before returning to 
lowa State College for the balance of 
course. Next year’s course opens 
September 21. For full information write 
lowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 














You Can't Tell 
by the looks of a frog 


how far 
it can 
jump/ 


ed 





Nor can you tell 
by the Looks of 


a battery how it can perform 


HE THINGS YOU CAN’T SEE on the surface ... its hidden 

power ... its ability to give your motor “quick starts and 
many of them”... the purity of its materials . . . the flawlessness 
of its inner construction—these are the things that distinguish 
a Willard from many another battery. 


Millions of car-owners have found that the “bargain” battery, 
when it fails without warning, miles from a service-station, isn’t 
a bargain at any price. 


A Willard may /ook about the same as a dozen other brands of 
batteries. But it is the extra miles and months of consistent 
service, the satisfaction of unfaltering performance which makes 
a Willard the better “buy.” 


The proper size Willard for your car isn’t expensive. In most 
cases it costs no more than many less dependable batteries. As a4 
result people are buying more Willards today than any other battery 
on the market. Your Willard dealer’s Electrical Size Chart shows 
you the proper Willard for your car. 








One of the thirty thousand friendly Willard dealers is 
located near you. Look for the red and white Willard sign. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Cleveland + Los Angeles + Toronto, Canada 





Storage Batteries for Aircraft - Automobiles - Buses and Trucks - Farm Lighting 
Plants - Motor and Pleasure Boats - Radio - Sound Pictures - All Industrial Purposes 
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ALEMITE Lubrication 


Speeds Ensilage Cutting 


and Silo Killing - 


@ Ensilage cutting is one of the real 
high speed jobs on the farm. On this 
job nothing but the best in lubrication 
is really good enough. Once you start 
in on it, you want to keep on going. 
Breakdowns and delays with bills for 
repair parts are surely not welcome. 


Alemite Fittings are standard equip- 
ment on good ensilage cutters, but 
you must use the proper Alemite Farm 
Lubricant to furnish the greatest 
possible protection against wear and 
breakdowns in this high-speed opera- 
tion. 


Alemite Farm Lubricants are designed 
especially for the job they are to do. 
They are all pure lubricant—no gummy 





residue or sticky filler to “gum up” the 
bearings. They do not contain any 
acid of any kind and therefore will not 
“pit” or “eat into” bearings. Non- 
corrosive, they are in reality just pure, 
solidified oil that “stays put”—will not 


run out even in the hottest weather. 


Use Alemite Farm Lubricants on all 
your farm equipment and you will SAVE 
80% or better of the breakdowns and 
repair bills due to faulty lubrication. 
GET THE GENUINE.. Sold ONLY 
under the brand name—ALEMITE! 


ALEMITE CORPORATION (Division of 
Stewart-Warner) 1842 Diversey Park- 
way, Chicago, Illinois. 


ALEMITE 


PIONEERS IN SPECIALIZED LUBRICATION FOR THE FARM 








THE NEWEST WINDMILL 


An Improved AERMOTOR 


The company which originated the steel 


windmill, and produced the 
Auto-Oiled Aermotor, has now 


made other great improve- [4 


ments in windmill construction. 


If you need power for pumpingwateryou | 

willsurely wanttogetthenewAermotor. 

It has Larger Wheel Shaft, Removable Bearings, Quiet Gears, 
Quicker and Smoother Regulation, Adjustable Brake and Self-Oit 
You get all these new features in addition 
to the other time-tested ones which have made the Aermotor the 


ing Pump Pole Swivel. 


most popular windmill all over the world. 


Write today for our new printed matter which tells all about these great improvements 


AERMOTOR CO. 


2500 ROOSEVELT ROAD 


Branches: Dallas Des Moines Kansas City 


Minneapolis 
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| October 28- November 3 
| November 18-25—Americar 


| December 2-9—Intern 






Timely Bulletins 


UN Ess you make a practice of re- 


questing bulletins from various agri 


| cultural colleges you miss very useful 


information. All new bulletins listed be 
low are free unless a price is mentioned. 
Write directly to the college publishing 
the bulletin you need. 


Steer Feeding, circular 119, Agricul 
tural Extension Division, North Dakota 
Agricultural College, Fargo, North 
Dakota. 

Soft Water and the Farm Cistern, cir 
cular 118, North Dakota Agricultural 
College, Fargo, North Dakota. 

Care of Brood Mare and Colt, circular 
No. 117, North Dakota Agricultural 
College, Fargo, North Dakota. 

The Effect of Milk Foam on Dairy 
Calves, bulletin No. 273, Dairy Hus- 
bandry Department, College of Agricul- 
ture, Brookings, South Dakota. 


The Effect of Different Planes of Pro 
tein Intake Upon Milk Production, bulle 
tin No. 540, Cornell University Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Ithaca, New 
York. 

Preparing Peaches For Market, farm- 
er’s bulletin No. 1702, United States 


| Department of Agriculture, Washing 


ton, D. C. Price ¢ cents. 

Corn Cribs for the Cornbelt, farmers’ 
bulletin No. 1701, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. Price § cents. 

Wiltshire Sides, bulletin No. 263— 
technical, Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Fargo, North Dakota. 

Wind Electric Plants, bulletin No. 297, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Ames, 
lowa. 

Effects of Inoculation and Liming on 
Soybeans Grown on the Grundy Silt Loam, 
bulletin No. 298, Agricultural Experi 
ment Station, Ames, Iowa. 


Corn Preparation with Alfalfa and 


| Silage for Fattening Lambs, bulletin No. 


299, Agricultural Experiment Station, 


| Ames, lowa. 


Feeding and Management of Sheep 
circular No. 138, Agricultural Experi 
ment Station, Ames, Iowa. 

Preparing Wool for Market, \eaflet No 
92, United States Department of Agri 


culture, Washington, D.C. Price ¢ cents. 


Judging Dairy Cattle, circular No. 167, 


| Agricultural Experiment Station, Kan- 


sas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 


Coming Events 


August 23-September 1 lowa State Fair, Des 
loines, lowa 

August 29—September 3—Ohio State Fair, Colum- 
) Oh 

September 1-8—Nebraska State Fair, Lincoln, 
N« ca 

Septe r 2-9—Michigan State Fair, Detroit, Mich 

Septe ver 2-9—Minnesota State Fair, Saint Paul, 
M « ta 

September 2-8—Indiana State Fair, Indianapoli 
Indiana 

September 4-9—New York State Fair, Syracuse 
N. ¥ 

September 11-15—South Dakota State Fair, Hu 
ron, S. D 

September 11-16—Kansa Free Fair, Topeka, Kan 


October 2-8—Dairy Cattle Congress, Waterloo 
lowa. 

Ak-Sar-Ben Livestock 
Show, Omaha, Nebra 

Royal Livestock Show 
Kansas City, Missouri 

I xpos 


itional Livestock 


tion, Chicago, Illino 
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Fit Fence to Its Job 


[| Continued from page 9 | 


nent field division fences—180 rods the 
first year, and 80 rods each year since— 
have been built immediately after 
threshing. Modern steel posts can be 
driven in the ground about as easily 
when it is dry as at any other time. Last 
fall the ground was so hard that more 
time was required to dig holes for corner 
posts than to drive the remaining 80 rods 
of line posts. 

Four years ago our farm was divided 
into four fields of equal size for a four- 

ear rotation of corn, corn, small grain, 

and clover mixture (for pasture and 
hay). The first year, it was necessary to 
fence both sides of the stubble field to 
keep the cattle on sweet clover after 
threshing. Each year since another 80- 
stretch has enclosed the field in 
which clover had been sowed with the 
small grain in the spring. Now, all four 
fields are fenced. A lane connects ali 
fields, giving the livestock access to any 
area at any time. 

Because of the depression thru which 
we have passed, I believe more strongly 
than ever in the economy of substantial, 

ng-lasting fencing. Because of our 
fence, we have been able to follow a 


| 
roa 





vestock and crop rotation program 
thru the period of ruinous grain prices. 


Note: Certain fence manufacturers 
have found that a small amount of cop- 





per, when mixed with the steel of fence 
wire, adds greatly to its years of useful 
ness.—Editors. 


FARM FENCES 
The fence is shepherd of the farm; 
He reaches faithful arms about 
To keep unwelcome strangers out, 
And preserve his own from harm; 
Secure within the guarded places, 
rhe green fields lift their smiling faces, 
Long corn rows rustle in the breeze, 
And ripe fruits bend the orchard trees; 
The far green hills where cattle graze | 
Along quiet woodland ways, 
Lie in the hollow of his hand, 
his silent guardian of the land. | 
| 
| 





| love to see those shepherd-arms, 
Protecting tenderly the farms; 
Guarding the furrow and the seed, 
Saving the harvest for the bin, 
\larking the lines that all may heed 
And halt outside, or enter in; 
Keeper of field, and stock, and home, 
My neighbor’s safeguard, and my own. 
—Mrs. Harriet Knox. 
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Dusty the Pup—*‘Don't look at me 
like that! I’m not a bird dog!” | 
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FT WO HENS may look alike and 

weigh alike, but if one lays 200 
eggs a year and the other lays only 
150 eggs—you'll gladly pay more 
for the good layer. 

The same truth about rea/ value 
holds good in gasoline. You can’t 
measure the worth of laying hens by 
the pound, and you can’t measure 
the worth of gasoline by the gallon. 
It’s power you want when you stop 
at a gasoline pump, not gallons. 
Ethyl gasoline gives you more 
power— extra work—from 
penny that you spend. 

AND remember this fact: the 
additional cost of Ethyl Gasoline 
is LESS than the savings it makes 
on repairs and upkeep. 

Ethy] Gasoline prevents harmful 
knock; thereby avoiding power- 


every 





DUT OF YOUR GASOLINE MONEY. 


waste, overheating, vibration and 
engine wear-and-tear. You save on 
repairs, car life, trade-in value, and 
by less frequent lay-ups for carbon 
removal. 

Ethyl’s greater power takes you 
there and brings you back in less 
and at whether 
you’re going to town in your car or 


time less cost- 
plowing a field with your tractor. A 
premium gasoline by the gallon, 
Ethy] is the cheapest motor fuel you 
can buy in the long run. Start your 
truck, car, and tractor on it tomor- 
row. Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 


Chrysler Building, New York-City. 
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THE 


RIGHT OIL 


FOR FARM USE mM 





The best oil for farm use is the one 
that makes good on the most jobs, 
and it’s 3-in-One! Specially-blended 
from three oils, 3-in-One cleans and 
prevents rust as it lubricates. Use it 
on the cream separator, tools, light 


implements, sewing machine and 
small parts of tractor and automo- 
bile. Your dealer has3-in-One.Try it! 


3-IN-ONE OIL 


CLEANS - OILS - PREVENTS RUST 


SuccessFUL Farmino, September, 1933 


Twenty.Fourth Annual 


DAIRY SaTTLE 
CONGRESS... 


National Belgian Show 


Only Nation-Wide Dairy Show. In addition to America’s greatest 
exhibition of dairy cattle, it will include all of the national dairy contests, 
demonstrations and educational displays. 













Not an Ordinary Fair but a combination of specialized national 
shows featuring draft horses, poultry, waterfowl, farm machinery and sup- 
plies, home equipment, agricultural products, complete women’s depart- 


Make It Your Vacation Week. See the hundreds of interesting 


and educational exhibits, hear the inspiring programs and enjoy the enter- 
tainment. Rooms and meals at lowest possible prices. Free camp ground. 


Poultry, Waterfowl, Farm Product Shows 
Industrial Exposition (2%... 


CT.2- 


WATERLOO 
IOWA 
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ABOUT FACE 


America has turned an about face. Under the 
National Recovery Act, price competition is 
making way for competition on the basis of 
quality. .. 
And that is where the Guernsey cow comes in 
stronger than ever, for she is the quality-quan- 
tity producer among dairy breeds 
Ten thousand pounds of milk testing 5 percent 
butterfat a year, is what she is doing under 
proper conditions 
Ten million housewives are learning about 
Golden Guernsey milk through national adver- 
tising. 
It's a good time for ACTION. Your name and 
address will bring you information on the sure 
and dependable business of breeding Guernsey 
cattle 

(Tear off here 


The American Guernsey Cattle Club 
27 Grove Street 
Peterboro, New Hampshire 
Please send me information on 
breeding Guernsey cattle, with- 
out any obligation on my part. 


Name 





Address 













LOW 


NEW 1933 PRICES 
plus TRADE ALLOWANCE 


offers you a 


Write for New Offer 
Send for free Melotte catalog, new low prices, 30 
days free trial and $5.00 per month termsoffers. Use 
the Melotte 30days FREE. Compare it side by side 
with ANY separator. Write for full details TO- 
DAY — before special new’ price offer is withdrawn. 
THE MELOTTE SEPARATOR 
7. B. Babson, U. S. Mer. 





y; 
2843 W. 19th St., Dept. 25-16 


Chicago, Il. 








New Fall Catalog. Strouts big illus 
book describes nearly 1000 bar- 
gains, equipped farms with crops; 
Free. STROUT, 
New York City 


ARM 


FOR SALE 
gas stations. Saves you money 
255-WT Fourth Ave., 








$1.25 A Bushel for Corn 


[ Continued from page 2 


a marketable animal is produced. At n 
other time in the life of a calf will such 
efficient use of feed be possible as during 
the first six months. Beef production i 
thus made rapid and continuous with 
minimum loss of time or feed. The rough 
ages produced on the farm may be 
marketed thru the cows, and much of the 
grain thru the calves. 

In some cases delayed creep-feeding i 
profitable to those who sell feeder calves 
These men start calves on grain in lat 
summer when grass becomes insufficient 
and less palatable. This practice stimu 
lates growth. It produces heavier calves 
and accustoms them to grain and other 
feed while suckling. It keeps them grow 
ing steadily right on thru the weaning 
period. On the market or in the pasture, 
the creep-fed steer is more attractive in 
appearance, and if sold in the fall, will 
bring a higher price. The producer who 
sells feeder calves is probably benefited 
more by creep feeding during late’ sum 
mer only, than is the farmer who fattens 
his own calves. The latter should feed 
grain as early as possible to get the 
maximum benefits. 

Early spring or late winter calves 
creep feed the best because they learn 
to eat grain quicker in the feed yard 
than when on pasture. Furthermore, 
about the time the cow begins to pro- 
duce less milk, pasture becomes avail- 
able, which acts as a stimulus to milk 
production. The early calf thus gets a 
longer suckle than does the calf born 
two or three months later. 

Where the calves are not to be sold as 
feeders, they should be induced to eat 
the largest possible amount of grain to 


insure their marketability at the age of 


from 10 to 14 months. Many feeders 
who have pastures adjoining dry lots 
keep the calves confined to these lots and 
bring the cows in twice daily. While 
this practice involves extra labor, it cer 
tainly produces the maximum weight 
with higher finish. The calves allowed to 
run with the cows on pasture can be in- 
duced to eat more grain if the creep is 
located near a watering place or shady 

spot where the cows have the habit of 
gathering. 


Mucu of the success of creep feeding 
depends upon the proper location of the 
creep. Salt should be near at hand and 
the feeders kept supplied with fresh, 
palatable grain. Both feeder and grain 
should be kept fresh and clean. Where 
the feeders are located in the open, they 
should have wide roofs with low eaves 
to afford as much protection from bad 
weather as possible. 

It is not necessary to go to much 
trouble and expense in selecting feeds 
for creep feeding of the common farm 
grains. Of the common farm grains, corn 
is probably the most palatable, abun- 
dant, and nutritious for calves. It is 
fed both ground and whole. The North 
Platte Station reports that cracking 
corn induced the calves to eat more. 
However, cracked corn is more difficult 

keep fresh and its feeding calls for 
extra labor. This is especially true where 
self-feeders exposed to weather are “ag 
Where the calves are hand-fed daily, 
is usually better to crack the corn, de 
cially if it is dry and hard. 
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Wheat and barley also make good 
feeds for creep feeding, but for best re- 
sults they should be ground. Mixing 
either of them with corn adds to the 
palatibility of the feed and improves the 
finish of the calf. Oats should be ground 
and mixed with corn or other grain for 
best results. Five to ten percent of cot- 
tonseed or linseed oilmeal is also effec- 
tive in bettering the ration, particularly 
during the latter part of the summer 
when grass begins to dry up. 

Whether a protein supplement will 
prove economical depends, of course, 
upon its cost as compared with that of 
grain. Generally speaking, these protein 
supplements will not increase the cost of 
weight gained when their cost per ton 
does not exceed 2% to 3 times the value 
of corn per ton. 


4-H Work Pays 


Forty-oNE boys and girls in the 
beef calf club of Elkhart County, In- 
diana fed 100 Hereford calves in the last 
year. This is the fifth year for the club. 
It started in 1928 with 20 members feed- 
ing one calf each. After the first year each 
member fed two calves until this year 
when nine members fed a group of five 
calves each. 

“These calves are always purchased 
in the fall,” said Harry E. Moore, leader 
of the club. “They come from south- 


western ranges at an average weight of | 


> pounds. The calves are fed 275 days, 
anil are sold at public auction at the 
county fair.” 

This year Glen Honderick fed the 
grand-champion steer. This calf made 

average daily gain of 2.4 pounds, or a 
total gain of 670 pounds, with a feed 
cost of 4.5 cents per pound gain. 

“The purchase price of the 100 
calves,” said Moore, “was 8% cents per 
pound, making a total cost of $3,150. 
rhe average selling price was 8.45 cents 
per pound, or a total sale value of 
$ ,979.40. On the 100 calves an average 

f two pounds per calf per day was made 
an average cost of 4.5 cents per pound. 
Ti is made a total feeding cost of $2,588.- 

This left a total net profit of $2,- 
241.23 for the members, or an average 
of $22.41 per calf.”—K. S., Ind. 


My Round-up Trip 


’ 
its year I was one of ten 4-H club 
members from Butler County, Kansas, 
to have the privilege of attending the 
annual Kansas state club round-up held 
each year on the campus of Kansas 
State College. Eleven hundred club 
members and leaders spent the entire 
week there. 

Since I am a junior leader in our com- 
nunity, I was permitted to attend the 

inior leaders conferences. A W ashing- 
ton trip winner presided and all j junior 
leaders took part. The main topics on 
the program included “The Home,” 
“Choosing a Vocation,” “Management 
of Self,” and “Relative Values of 
Living.” 

In the general program, there were 
campus tours, demonstrations, and 

dging contests most of the time. Other 
mportant events included plays, group 
singing, assemblies, and lectures. The 

ek gave me the greatest inspiration of 

y entire four years in club work.— 
Chester Gull, Kansas. 














OFFICER BROWN REPORTING 

...- BAD SMASH-UP ON 
TURNPIKE .... SECOND 

BLOW-OUT ACCIDENT TODAY 


KEEP OFF THE 
ACCIDENT LIST 


—avoid blow-outs with this 3-times-safer tire 


RECKED CARS... lives lost... and 

thousands killed or injured. That's 
what happens when blow-outs throw 
cars out of control. And blow-outs never 
give warning. You're spinning along at 
40 or 50—not a thou ohe of danger in 
mind. Then suddenly it happens. BANG! 
And a terrible drag sets in. 

Today’s high speeds generate terrific 
heat inside tires. Rubber and fabric sep- 
arate. A blister forms... inside. You 
can’t see it. Ic GROWS... until BANG! A 
blow-out. 

To protect you from blow-outs, every 
new Goodrich Safety Silvertown Tire has 
the amazing Life-Saver Golden Ply. This 
new invention resists heat. Rubberand fab- 
ric don’t separate. Thus, blisters don’t 
form. Thecause of blow-outs is eliminated. 

That blister —that blow-out in the 
making — may be in your tire right now! 
Look for the dealer displaying the 
Goodrich sign. Have him put this real 
protection between you and the road. 


FREE! | Handsome emblem 
« with red crystal re- 
flector to protect you if your 
tail light goes out. Go to your 
Goodrich dealer, join Silver- 
town Safety League, and re- 
ceive one FREE. Or send 10¢ 
(tocover packingand mailing) 
to Dept. 181, The B. F. 4 
rich Rubber Co., Akron, O 


vom ~ Goodrich 




















Safety Silvertown 


WITH LIFE-SAVER GOLDEN PLY 
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CAN 
MobpERNIZE 
A DairY BARN 


at Lower Cost 
than any other way 
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Concrete can modernize an old dairy 
barn and milk house—make them 
meet modern standards at lower cost 
than any other way. 


A new foundation lifts the sills 
away from the ground and manure. 
New basement walls do the same and 
also provide for windows letting in 
the light. New concrete floors are 
easier to keep clean and are sanitary. 


In the milk house an insulated tank 
of concrete gives lower-cost cooling 
in summer, keeps milk from freezing in 
winter and is rust-proof and rot-proof. 


Put this insulated tank in a concrete 
masonry milk house and you will 
have the finest type of dairy that will 
last for many years to come. 


FIX UP THE FARM VUCW 





We will help you with your plan. 
Check the squares below for free plans 
and suggestions on permanent con- 
crete improvements that interest you. 








ericinenidmedengdintininins’ 

Address labial 
ee As a lees. 
[] Floors ] Permanent Repairs 


[_] Foundations [_] Milk House 

(_] Basement Walls [] Milk Cooling Tanks 
[_] Paved Yards [_] Feeding Floors 

[_] Tanks (] Poultry House 

(_] Troughs (] Septic Tanks 

[_] Sidewalks (_) Making Concrete 


Mail to: 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Room 259, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Stop Hog Cholera 


The unrestricted use of virus spreads 
hog cholera. Improper disposal of sick 
hogs and failure to safeguard against 
carrying the disease from farm to farm 
by men and animals produces the same 
result. We do not give enough attention 
to sanitation measures in controlling 
hog cholera. 

In the end the farmer pays the bill for 


promiscuous use of virus. The cost of 


vaccination is great when figured over a 
long period of years. Farmers are spend- 
ing much money every year for hog 
cholera serum and virus. Then they 
permit insanitary procedures which 
spread the disease. 

Immunization is important. Every 
man should insure his hog crop by vacci- 
nation. But we should remember that 
serum cannot destroy the organisms and 
stop the practices which cause and 
spread hog cholera. The objective in 
disease control is complete extermina- 
tion of a disease. No animal disease has 
ever been exterminated from an area 
by the use of a living vaccine. 

The question arises as to whether 
swine owners in the Middlewest will 
continue to pay for hog cholera or in- 
telligently wipe out the disease. Some 
areas are already practically cholera- 
free. To reach that state, destroy all 
sources of contamination and insist that 
hog cholera serum and virus be handled 
by people who understand its use.— 
Dr. R. G., Illinois. 


More Lambs 


PLacinc the flock on excellent pas- 
ture during the breeding season is a 
profitable practice. This is confirmed by 
results of experiments conducted on the 
United States Animal Husbandry Ex- 
periment Farm over a period of 14 
years. Ewes on extra good pasture at the 
time they were bred produced an aver- 
age of 145 lambs per 100 ewes, while 
ewes on bare maintenance pasture pro- 
duced only 124 lambs per 100 ewes. The 
additional 21 lambs amounted to an in- 
creased yield of approximately 17 per- 
cent. 

Records kept for eight years on the 
purebred Southdown flock on the same 
farm showed that the av erage weight of 
all lambs when they were six months 
old was 72.5 pounds. The average weight 
of the twins was 63.4 pounds, a difference 
of 9.1 pounds. However, in the case of 
twins each ewe produced lambs weigh- 
ing a total of 126.8 pounds, compared 
with 72.5 pounds for the ewe producing 
a single lamb. 

By using average maintenance and 
production cost figures it was found that 
the ewes producing twins came within 
26 cents of returning twice as much net 
profit per head as the ewes which pro- 
duced only one lamb each.—C. D. L. 





In the vain laughter of folly wisdom 
hears half its applause.—E/iot. 





Most New York state pastures are 
poor because they lack available phos- 
phorus. Five hundred pounds of super- 
phosphate to the acre would increase 
the return tenfold. 





SORE TOES 


Quickly Reliwed - Prevented 








Also for 
CALLOUSES 







SORE Makes New or Tight 
INSTEP Shoes Comfortable! 
You won't experience 
even the slightest discomfort after you apply 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads! These thin, soothing, 
protective pads take off all pressure on the 
sore spot; heal any irritation overnight; pre- 
vent blisters; cushion and relieve bunions; 
and quickly and safely remove cornsand cal- 
louses when used with the separate Medicated 
Disks included in every box. Double value 
now at no extra cost. At all drug, depart- 
ment and shoe stores. 


Dr Scholls | 


Zino-pads 








_ Put one on—the 


with cars 


who would like to represent 
Successful Farming permanent- 
ly in a territory of their own. 
The men we want will have 
an income of 


52,500." A YEAR... or more 


In order to qualify for this position 
you must work in a crew for a short 
time to demonstrate your ability 
and reliability. 

Write us giving complete informa- 
tion about yourself, age, education, 
and occupation for last five years. 

Address Salesmanager, 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


1209 MEREDITH BUILDING 
BES MOINES, IOWA 

































Biggest trade allowance 
means you EL 


d New —— Galloway 


Separator. Ten exclusive features. 
sizes—lowest prices ever offered—te 

onth without sntorent, W rite 
yway a ge atalog, 









rices, trade allo’ erm 
Bis Galloway Co. “9 ; Box 87 Watertoo, la 








Mother’s Favorite for 
Baby’s Daily Bath 


Cutieura Soap 


Refreshing and Soothing 


Price 25c. Sample free. Address: 
“Outicura,” Dept. 13B, Malden, Mass. 





QUILT PIECES. 2 pour 15 yards) only 69c. Large 
print pieces al colors, sent C, O. D 
Beautiful silks or velvets 2 pounds $1.00. 12 quilt designs 


free with order. 


THE REMNANT STORE, Box 14, Marion, Ulinois 
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Veterinary 


Worms or Docs—My dog had running 
fits so badly that he foamed at the mouth 
and when he was running he seemed to be 


blind. We killed him and found his intestines 


were full of worms of all sizes. Now I have a 
pup and want to know how I can protect 
him from worm infestation.—J. B., Missouri. 


The fits might in time have ceased had you 
expelled the worms and made raw or lightly 
cooked meat the chief item of the dog’s ra- 
tion. Proprietary worm medicine for dogs 
with directions for use may be bought at a 
drug store. If tape worms are present, areco- 
line hydrobromide is the most effective 
remedy. The dose is one-eighth grain for a 
dog of medium size. Give in solution, or 

ablet form after fasting the animal for 24 
hours. If the bowels are not acting normally, 
give a physic a day or two before administer. 
ing the worm medicine. Burn the droppings. 

lo rid a dog of round worms, give tetrae- 
thyelene in the form of proprietary capsules 
which may be bought, with directions for use, 
it a drug store. Do not feed pork, potatoes, 
cooked eggs, sweets of any kind, or much 
cereal other than wheat products. Make 








at the chief item of the ration. The dose of | 


ediciaal for a puppy should be much less 
than for a mature dog. 


Rickets 1n Pics—I have a pig six months 
old with hind legs so weak it cannot stand. It 
got that way when it was one month old. 
What is wrong’ with it, and what must | 
do for it?—C, G., Illinois. 


Rickets has caused the paralyzed condi- 
tion described. The bones are deficient in 
lime and the nerves are similarly depleted. 

Give the pig two teaspoonfuls of codliver 

, two drops of fluid extract of nux vomica, 
a one-half teaspoonful of precipitated 
phosphate of lime twice daily, and gradually 

increase the amount of oil as it is needed. 
However, nux vomica is poisonous and can- 
not safely be increased more than a few 
drops. Feed skimmilk, legume hay, middlings, 
cornmeal, bran, and linseed oilmeal, and al- 
low access to iodized salt, ground limestone, 
nd woodashes or steamed bonemeal. 


Precocious Mirker—I have a heifer 
which has been carrying her first calf for five 
nonths. She is giving a half gallon of milk a 

iy. What should I do with her?—O. J. S., 


Missouri. 


Calves have probably been sucking the 

fer’s teats or she may have been doing so 
ierself. The secretion of milk should be 
stopped by putting her on dry feed and ceas- 
ing to milk her. Watch for signs of garget. 
lf it appears, continued milking will be nec- 
essary until it clears up. 


Pott Evit—Can I cure one of my horses 
of poll evil and will it come back?—M. B. M., 


The disease is difficult to cure and is al- 
ys likely to return unless all of the diseased 
ssue is removed by an operation. Home 
itment rarely succeeds. It will be neces- 
to have a veterinarian lay open the 
ess, cut out the diseased cartilage, and 
iin free drainage of pus. He will then 
truct you how to give after treatment. 
Until you can employ the expert, fill the 
lischarging sinus and cavity with a soft paste 
coldpressed castor oil and bismuth sub- 
itrate injected by means of a syringe after 
parts have been perfectly cleansed and 
d. Renew the injection every three or 
r days. The oil should contain all the 
nuth it will take up. 


+ 
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RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Protect Kentucky Derby Winners 





















Pictured above is the training barn on 
the famous Col. Bradley farm, at Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. The smaller barn at 
the left is the home of five celebrated 
stallions calued at over $1,500,000. All 
the buildings on this farm are roofed 
with No. | Grade Red Cedar Shingles. 


THE HOUSING and care of these valuable horses is of first importance. Red Cedar 


Shingles were selected for their insulation value, keeping these barns cool in the 


THIS LABEL CAN ONLY BE USED On 
NO. 1 GRADE 
THESE SHINGLES ARE GUARANTEED 
BY THE MANUFACTURER 
INSPECTED FOR — CERTIFIED BY 


RED CEDAR SHINGLE BUREAU 


TO MEET ALL THE QUALITY REQUIREMENTS OF 
COMMERCIAL STANDARD CS. 3!-3! FOR 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES AS ISSUED BY 
us DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


100 L(age Grain WE i eartwood 007 


* Look for this 
CERTIFIED LABEL 


It guarantees the Red Cedar 
Shingles you buy! 














over the Old Roof 


THE DOUBLE ROOF gives double insulation value. 
The old roof provides protection so work can be done 
at any time. There is no litter or dirt, no nails or bits 
of shingles to get into hay or feed. Stock and poultry 
thrive and give greater returns under the double roof. 
The method is economical, practical and efficient. 


Remodel with Red Cedar Shin gles 


BEAUTIFUL OLD HOMES and other buildings can be wholly restored with a 
covering of Red Cedar Shingles, retaining all their original character and beauty. 


CERTIFIED SHINGLES | 


hot summer and warm in the winter. The record of these famous horses is most 
interesting. “Black Servant’’ finished second to stable mate “Behave Yourself’’ in 
1921 Derby; “Bubbling Over’’ Derby winner in 1926; “North Star III,” famous 
English horse; ‘““Blue Larkspur,” third largest money winner in America, and 
“Broker's Tip,” this year’s Derby winner. 


Your valuable stock can enjoy the same advantages under a roof of Red Cedar 
Shingles, both because of insulation value and protection from hail and wind storms. 








stained or unstained they blend naturally with the 
surroundings. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLE BUREAU, Seattle, Washingion—!722 

Grand Central Terminal, New York, N. Y.—2017 Conway Bldg., 

Chicago, [1l.—1337 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C.—917 Metro- 
politan Bidg., Vancouver, a 


MAIL COUPON! Obtain illustrated literature on re-roof- 


ing or remodeling. Don’t delay — costs will mever be lower. 


4455 Stuart Building, Seattle, Washington 
Please send free illustrated literature on re-roofing and remodeling. 


| NAME 
| ADDRESS _ 
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“I’ve peppered ‘em 
with PETERS for a 
good many years!” 


“TQ RINGING ’em down, the way 

I look at it, is a one-two-three 
proposition. The man. The gun. 
The ammunition. As for me—well, 
I can hold my own with any trig- 
ger-puller in this county. As for 
the gun—this 1 2-gauge of mine gen- 
erally follows instructions. And the 
ammunition—say, that never throws 
me off! I’ve peppered ’em with 
PETERS for a good many years.” 


Shoot square with yourself and 
that pet gun of yours. Use long- 
range, hard-hitting Peters High- 
Velocity Shells for ducks. Use Peters 
Rustless Victor Shells for quail, 
rabbit, snipe, woodcock and grouse. 
Go straight ... with the finest am- 
munition made. 


psec 


%y 


a 


FREE! So that you can 
see exactly how shot loads 
act when they’re fired, 
Peters has actually pho- 
tographed shot strings as 
they leave the muzzle of 
the gun. Write for your 
free copy of this interest- 
ing new book, entitled, ‘‘Visible Ballis- 
tics.’’ The Peters Cartridge Company, 


Dept. I-32, Kings Mills, Ohio. 
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House The Pullets 


| Apout this time we should begin to 


think about getting the pullets into the 


| laying house. It doesn’t really pay to 


move the pullets into the laying house 


with the old hens. It is highly important 





to divide the laying house off with some 
sort of a partition so that the pullets can 
have a part of the house to themselves 
for at least the first few weeks after 
they come in from the range. If this is 
not done, the old hens often misuse them 
and the change from the range in with 
the old hens results in a slowing up of 


| growth and often cuts down on the 


future egg yield. 

We have found that it is highly im- 
portant to thoroly clean the poultry 
house that is to be used for the pullets. 
When the time comes to bring in the 
pullets from the range, bring in the type 
of feed hopper and drinking dishes that 
they have been using. Put them in the 
house and carefully move the pullets 
into the house so as not to frighten them. 
One change at a time is enough and 
changing them from their summer quar- 
ters is all the change they need. If they 
are brought in and they have to learn 
to drink out of the new type of drinking 
dishes, and feed out of new types of feed- 
ers, often they will not learn to eat or 
drink for a day or two and the result 
will be disastrous. 

In general, with a good poultry house 
it is most desirable to bring the pullets 
in from the range and put them into a 
clean house which has been littered and 
equipped as I have just mentioned and 
leave the pullets in the house until 
spring. Give them good care. Keep them 
growing so that they gradually come 
into egg production in October or early 
November.—J. G. Halpin, Wisconsin, 


Profitin Fall Broilers 


Asout the first of September, How- 
ard Westfall, Lawrence County, Indi- 
ana, begins having chicks hatched for 
broilers. They are hatched every two 
weeks thruout the fall. Last year he 
raised 1,500. The first are sold at 8 
weeks, weighing 2 pounds, and the last 


are moved at about 10 weeks. They ar 
grown indoors on wire. 

The chickens are kept under lights 
night. This makes them eat more. A 2 
watt bulb is used in the colony house. N 
matter at what time you visit their hous: 
some of them are eating. They are never 
smothered by crowding. 

The broilers are fed an all-mash ra 
tion containing 3 percent codliver oil, 
mixed with dried buttermilk. Cracked 
corn is fed after they are 7 weeks old 
These broilers are shipped to Chicago, 
where, during November and December, 
they bring a premium. Mr. Westfall is 
never troubled with bare backs, becaus 
his chickens are noted for their early ar 
thoro feathering. 

“Altho there are a number of good 
breeds for broilers,” said Mr. Westfall, 
“the Barred Rock is my favorite. Birds 
of this breed make a quick growth and 
an economical gain. Due to their larg 
bodies, deep breasts, and long shanks, 
they make a neat, attractive appear 
ance.” —K. S., Indiana. 


Cost of -Pullets 


A CHECK on the cost of producing 
pullets on 51 Michigan farms last year 
showed that on the ten farms having 
the lowest cost, pullets were produced to 
24 weeks of age at 35 cents each. On the 
ten farms having the highest costs, the 
pullets at 24 weeks cost 71 cents. 

Mortality, feeding efficiency, and the 
date chicks were hatched were three of 
the most important factors affecting the 
cost of production. Where mortality was 
less than ten percent, the pullets cost 
an average of 48 cents each. Where it 
was over 20 percent, they cost 57 cents 
each to produce. 

The most efficient feeders gained a 
pound to every 3% pounds of feed. The 
least efficient were fed 7.1 pounds of 
feed for every pound of weight gained. 





Our deeds still travel with us from afar 
And what we have been makes us 
what we are.—E/iot. 











‘They're sore at the judge be- 
cause they didn’t win a prize!” 
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Transforming the 
Cinderella 


A SLEEPING porch is a joy forever, 
but it is not always a thing of beauty. 
Until recently my porch was the most 
unattractive room of my six. It was 
finished with narrow ceiling boards 
which were varnished—and with dark 
varnish at that. The green blinds were 

tatters from constant encounters with 
the wind. And here on this porch, of 
course, one found my cast-off furniture. 
[wo beds, a full size one, and a child’s 
bed, an old oak dresser, and an old 
dining-room chair made up the outlay. 

No wonder I decided recently that 
this Cinderella of my dwelling should 
undergo a transformation. I purchased 
enough flat white paint for one coat 
and enough ivory enamel for second 
and third coats. Then I persuaded my 
husband to turn painter. He applied the 
paint to the walls, ceiling and wood- 
work, also to the two beds and dresser. 

The old green blinds were discarded 
ind in their place I hung curtains of un- 
bleached muslin. I fastened these at 
both top and bottom with small rods. 
The lower rod may be removed during 
the summer, thus allowing the breeze 
to enter. The curtains can be fastened 
down in winter, to keep out cold air. 
They were trimmed with yellow and 
blue rick-rack flowers, a group of three 
being used in the lower center of each 
curtain. At present I have a dining-room 
chair in this porch-room, graced, how- 
ever, with a trim yellow gingham cush- 
n, but I’m hoping to find an inexpen- 
sive, comfortable, low rocker for it one 
f these days. My porch is now a de- 
lightful room—and the transformation, 
paint, curtains, and all) cost less than 


ght dollars.—R. A. N., Kansas. 


In the Wake of the News 
[| Continued from page 12 | 


nference held simultaneously at least 

npressed other nations with the need 
acreage reduction. World surplus 
at July 1 was 777,000,000 bushels. 


Plans to reduce next year’s acreage 

the United States took definite form 

i processing tax levied July 9 on mill- 
rs, bakers, and others. It amounts to 

cents a bushel. The income from the 
tax will be used to pay farmers who re 
luce their wheat acreage. 


Former dentist Edward A. Crawford, 
a time market plunger but now a 
nkrupt, caught “long” on 13 millions 
shels of corn, was credited with at 
st partly causing a rapid decline in 
grain prices that started July 20. Grain 
hanges were closed two days to stop 
spread of panic. Farm administrators de 
nded a cleanup of methods in the 
grain exchanges to stop violent price 
tuations. A darly limit in price 
nge of five cents for wheat, rye, and 
y, four cents for corn and oats was 
posed. 


C. A. (Culley) Cobb, administrator 
he cotton acreage reduction program, 
rejoices Over a 25 percent acreage cut 
Southern farmers have agreed to make 
plowing under some nine million 


s of growing cotton. 
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The NEW AMERICAN RADIATOR 


ARCOLA 





RADIATOR HEATING 


NOW ...2, 3, 4, 5 or 6 rooms... including 
homes without cellars...can have hot water 
radiator heating in every room, assuring steady, 
dependable comfort, with no more care than 
firing a stove to heat one room. This is made 
possible by the New Arcola Radiator Heating 
System, especially designed for small homes 
by the world’s largest manufacturer of heat- 
ing equipment. It burns all fuels. 

The New Arcola may be placed either on 
the first floor or in the cellar. It heats not only 
the room it is in but also maintains a circula- 
tion of hot water through the connected radia- 
tors in the other rooms. It requizes very little 
fuel, needs no more attention than a larger 
boiler, and is comers with an automatic heat 
regulator. And with its beautiful maroon-col- 
ored, steel jacket, the New Arcola is attractive 
enough to be installed right in the living room. 


Low in Price—2 Years to Pay 


The New Arcola (including the necessary ra- 
diators) is priced as low as $99.50, depending 
upon size, plus installation. It is quickly and 
easily installed. Convenient monthly payments, 
with as long as two years to pay, make it dou- 
bly easy now to have clean, healthful radiator 
warmth in every room in your home. Don’t go 
through another winter with old-fashioned 
heating when you can have this low-priced, 
dcpontdlile and economical heating in your 
home! For larger homes, ask about other 
American Radiator heating equipment. Act 
now—before you face another winter of dis- 
comfort. Mail the coupon today! 











Facts About the New Arcola 


The New Arcola (including the re- 
uired number of American Corto 
adiators) comes in sizes to heat 2, 

3, 4, 5 or 6 room homes. The New 


Arcola comes with: (1) circulating 
jacket for installation in a room 
which requires heat from the Arcola ; 
(2) insulated jacket for use in a room 
which requires no heat from the 
Arcola itself; (3) without jacket, if 
desired. The standard color of jacket 
models is maroon. 

No cellar is required to install the 
New Arcola. It can be placed in any 
first floor room, closet or alcove. 

The New Arcola is equipped with 
the Ideal Automatic Heat Reouleste, 
which adjusts the drafts automat- 
ically to insure the greatest possible 
fuel economy and longest firing 
period. 

American Corto Radiators, which 
are furnished with the New Arcola, 
are famous throughout the world 
for heating efficiency. They come in 
sizes to meet individual requirements. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
Please send me literature on the New Arcola. 
Number of rooms to be heated................ 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 





40 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. SF-S 


STATE 
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THE WORLD’S 
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PUMP GUN 
Remington, 
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ALWAYS SHOO'T 


Nitro Express Shells Have 
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Coleman /,.—-=*” 
SELF-HEATING IRON 


Redu 
one-ha 
tne porch or under a tree. 
s:ove to boa By 
or wires. 


ingtime one-third... your labor 
Iron any piace whereit’s cool... out on 
No carrying of iron from 
t’s entirely self-heating. No cords 
ting cost only }2¢ an hour. 

Write for es Illustrated Folder with price and 
we will send you name of nearest dealer. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE CO. 


Dept. SF301 Wichita, Kans.; Chicago, I!l.; Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Philadelphia, Pa.; or Toronto, Ont., Canada 3301) 


e your iron 
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Feeding Turkeys for 
Quick Gains 


Many people wish to market tur 
keys at 22 to 24 weeks of age. To do this 
the poults must make quick gains. Rapid 
gains require heavy feed consumption. 
Turkey poults have the capacity for 
consuming large quantities of feed. The 
producer’s task is to make the feed 
palatable enough that the young birds 


will consume the greatest possible 
amount. 
During the first four weeks the poults 


will consume any good mash freely and 
eagerly. After that if dry mash is fed, 
supplement it with a milk-moistened 
mash. The moistened mash should be 
fed three times a day if the poults are 
confined and twice a day if they are on 
range. This is necessary in order to urge 
feed consumption to the utmost capacity 
of the poults. Moist milk mash is de- 
cidedly palatable. It is simple to mix 
and offers a safe way to feed milk during 
the fly season. 

Starting with the eighteenth week, 
feeding of corn and heavy oats in hop 
pers is begun. Corn constitutes most of 
the grain ration. The dry mash and 
moist milk mash is continued. The last 
four weeks large.quantities of corn are 
consumed. Corn fattens the poults and 
keeps up the quick gains. More than 
that, the fat is distributed smoothly 
thruout the muscle tissues of the birds, 
producing a meat that is juicy. and fla- 
vory on roasting.—E, G: G., Nebr. 


To Get Pullets Into 


Production 


Gr TTING pullets into egg production 
properly is important. When this is ac 
companied by indifference and the “‘put- 
it-oft-to-the-last-minute” attitude, the 
pullets are likely to act accordingly. 
Altho laying well when being trans 
ferred to the laying house, they are 
likely to drop off in production soon 
after with shocking suddenness. Usually 
troubles such as neck molt, colds, and 
even chicken pox follow the transfer and 
are the direct causes for the drop. 
Pullets, when they reach a certain 
level of production, naturally become 
more and more susceptible to changing 
conditions and upsetting influences. 
Therefore, it is advisable to get them 
into their winter quarters as soon as 
possible after they give signs of starting 
to lay. It is not hard to understand how 
a sudden change such as the transfer 
from the open unrestricted range to the 
close confinement of the laying house 
might work havoc among laying pullets. 
So, while it is true that putting pullets 
into their regular winter laying quarters 
as soon as they begin to lay is rather 
early at times, especially in the case 
of early hatched pullets, nevertheless, it 
is the safest management principle to 


employ.—E G., Nebraska. 





Using natural-colored ruby lights in 
the poultry house or painting the win 
dows with red lacquer or soluble red 
paint has been found satisfactory in 
some cases in preventing cannibalism 
among chicks. 
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LAWRENCE 


CAUSTIC ae | 







Reduced 


to sqso 


at Your Druggist 
or Sent Postpaid 
on Receipt of Price 


Demand th 
WHITE 


Is Your Horse LAME? 
Keep Him Working 


For quick results, applythis old reliable liniment 

. blister . . . counter-irritant. For spavin, curb, 
capped hock, fistula, sprained and 
overworked muscles, bruises and other ailments. 
Stronger than ever. Will. not scar or blemish. 


for CATTLE, too 


Excellent results in treating caked udders, cracked 
or sore teats, chaps, cuts, wounds, bruises. 

NO BETTER HUMAN LINIMENT MADE 
Caution: Beware of substitutes. Accept 
only LAWRENCE CAUSTIC BALSAM 

. the time-proved formula in the 
W HITE CARTON. 


None Genuine Without Signature of 


e 
CARTON 


wire cuts, 


c he aeer0eece ~ 4 a fe 
Established 1879 Cleveland, Ohio 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., N. Y.C., 

OLD RELIABLE LINIMENT * BLISTER + COUNTER-IRRITANT 
A ATE EEO IOI IE I EEO ETRE A 


Sales Representatives 











GROCERIES AT 
WHOLESALE 


AND A WONDERFUL CHANCE TO MAKE 













ERE’S your chance to start right in \ 

making $10 to $15 in aday. Pleas- 
ant, interesting work—fullor spare time—-and your own 
groceries at wholesale. Openings for men and women 
rywhere. No capital or experience needed. No course 
I furnish everything 


of training. and show 
em i how. $45.00 First Two Days 
- That's what Du at made. Mrs. Hackett cleared 


e933 first 7 hou I offer you a New 

7 Sedan as an extra bonus 
large cash profits 

SEND’ ‘NO ‘MONEY. Just your nar 


and address today tor free facts. 
ALBERT MILLS, Pres. 
1055 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 
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Horse-High, Bull-Strong 
Pig-Tight Fence. Mill-to-you. 
Prices now lowest in history— 
lower than they ever may be 
again. AllCopper-Blend Steel, 
98 92/100 % pure zinc galvanizirg 
Buy Now and Save -- We Pay Freight 
Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, Gates, 
Steel Posts, Barb Wire, Paints, Roofing. ee 
Kitseiman Bros. Box 220 Muncie, Ind. 




















QOODMANSE OIL-BATH 
COC a 


Self-governing to storm ~veloci or 
mild winds and constantly running in 
an oil-bath, the Woodmanse offers not < 
only efficient service but many eztra “ff 
years of service. Send for FREE book- ' 
jet , it tells of the many Woodmanse é, 
features including the new replacement shaft be aring 


WOODMANSE MFG. CO., 211 E. Main St, FREEPORT, iL 


Learn to MOUNT BIRDS 


Be an Mall Taxidermist. We Sones you at home 
to ous Birds, Anima 
Mo at 











; to tan ekins 
we 


me-He 
wild fama > non animals, 
squirrels, rabbits oge and pig- 
eons. Big Profits i spare time. 


FREE BOOK 72)"; 20.579" 


how to bave 2 w ~~~ hobby 
and how to turn y« pare time 
into Sure Profits. Free Send To- 


day. Don’t delay. State Age. 


GET A FARM 


On the Soo line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 
H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner 
1700 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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‘It's the nicest wall paper 
lve ever had .. and / got 
it right in town /” 


“FT USED to send away for my wall paper and 
never got anything I liked,”’ this woman 
told her neighbor. Now she goes into town 
and chooses from the beautiful new May- 
flower Wall Papers. She sees the pattern she 
likes én the roll before she buys—gets a real 
idea of how it will look on her walls. May- 
flower Wall Papers are very distinctive in 
style. They cost little but hang smoothly, 
wear wonderfully, clean beautifully, are 
tested and approved for color fastness. Name 
Mayflower is printed on selvage of each 
roll. Send now for free booklet featuring 
new patterns and interest- 
ing room arrangements. 


MAYFLOWER 
ee 


MAYFLOWER WALL PAPERS, 
Dept. S. F., Rogers Park Station, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Send free “Mayfiow er wall papers and new ways | 
to use them. ‘ 
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WAGON-MAN.. 
We Furnish the Capital 


A great, responsible, successful, 40-year-old company 
w makes this surprising offer to honest men. Invest 
capital Let us start you in this permanent business 
that YOU own and control yourself. Become the 
authorized McConnon Dealer and handle the com- 
plete McConnon line—no red tape and no division 
of line. We finance you. You extend credit to your 
own friends and customers when you please. Only a 
ertain number of these ‘“‘no-investment” propositions 
e open. Each one offers a good living with a chance 
to put some money in the bank every week. Honest, 
steady men who write promptly are assured of first con- 
sideration. Write today and ask for “‘no-investment” 
er, Address The House Of Friendly Service, McCon- 
non & Company, Desk D-7209, Winona, Minn. 











Convention and Republican Headquarters 
in Des Moines. Many rooms with bath at 
ur low minimum rate of $2.00 for one 
ereon, $3.00 for two persons. 





Good Farms are 
‘4 ter 
lower in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Mon 
tana, Idaho, Wash 
te 20k, Low f 


«<tonand Oregon. Write for Free B Homeseekers ates, 


E. C. LEEDY, Dept, 429, G. N. Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 











| Three Witches and a 
Lovely Skin 
| Continued from page 20 | 


power to all of you water drinkers! 

My further advice is to put something 
on your skin as a protection against the 
wind. There are plenty of fine wind-burn 
lotions which will protect the skin from 
effect of the wind. Some of these are 
known as hand lotions but they are just 
as good for your face and neck. So daba 
lotion on freely before you go into the 
garden or out to look after the chicks. A 
dust of powder over it is further pro- 
tection. Old Lady Wind can’t get at your 
complexion then. 

And now there’s another old witch, 
Weather-in-General, glowering at us in 
the shadows. And you should hear what 
I’ve armed myself with to fix her! 

Weather is a combination of sun, 
wind, and dust and she’ll dry your arms 
| and peel your nose and clog your pores, 
unless 

Listen, and speak low. I know the 
grandest preparation. It’s cheap, and 





those preparations which are composed 
of fine oils, witch hazel, rose water, and 
other things. But take my word for it: 
it’s the best cleanser and antidote for a 
dry skin that I’ve ever used. This pre- 
paration seems to sink right in and 
it does get the pores clean. And what 
I like best is its dash of carbolic acid. 
It makes the lotion antiseptic, which 
is quite valuable. You go to bed at night 
with skin soft, and all small skin erup- 
tions thoroly sterilized. 

And Old Lady Weather hides under 
the bed and “‘chanks”’ her nails, wailing 
because she can’t do your skin any 
harm! 

Goodness! Now wouldn’t we come to 
the end of the space right here? Well, 
you'll just have to write if you want 
more information on how to care for 


your skin in a common-sense way. If 


you want the names of these prepara- 
tions and help with your problems, just 
write your associate editor, Ellen Pen- 
nell, in care of Successful Farming. She'll 
have to have a stamped envelope but 
that’s all. 

So long! I’ll see you later! 





Autumn 


| Thru skies of blue great clouds are going, 
| The earth is but a dreamy haze, 

The grass is withered, leaves are blowing 
With whispering down woodland ways. 


Upon the hills, like curtains shifting, 
Pale mists move slowly to and fro, 
A fragrant incense sweetly lifting 
From little hearths where love-fires glow. 


There cornes a breath of magic singing, 
The fields all gleam with goldenrod, 
Glad mystery and wonder bringing, 
And lo, I walk the earth with God! 
| —Epcar DanieEt KRAMER. 





frankly I’m crazy about it. It’s one of 
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| “MY GRAPE 
| JELLY 


WON 


1ST PRIZE 


thanks to my never-fail 
recipe,’’ says Mrs. W.H. Miller 


. HEN my Grape 
Jelly won first 
prize for fine flavor, 
color and texture at 
the California Fair 
last summer, many of 
my friends asked me 
for my recipe. 

“I told them, ‘You 
will find the recipe, 
along with 88 others, 
right in the booklet 

that comes with every bottle of Certo!’ 

“I give Certo and those Certo rec- 
ipes full credit for my own success in 
jelly making. With Certo, I boil my 
Grape Jelly only % minute. I can 
make a whole batch in only 12 min- 
utes from the time my fruit juice is in 
the kettle—and I get more glasses too, 
because costly fruit juice does not 
boil away.’’ 
All grocers have 
Certo. A prod- 
uct of General 
Foods. 















ff 
FREE RECIPE BOOKLET (Q~__| 


Recipes under Iabel A 
8 Cerro) 
N 


on every Certo bottle 
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Do away forever with the drudgery 
of wood orcoal. The most simple and 
economical invention on the market Is 
now giving perfect satisfaction to en- 
thusiastic users everywhere. This new in- 
vention 1s a new type of oll burner that takes 
the place of wood or coal and automatically 
and silently changes cheap oil into one of 
the quickest and hottest fires known. 


Burns 96% Air—4% Cheap Oil 
The International Oil Burner fits in the 
fire box of any range, stove or furnace. 
Installedin afew minutes. No noisy motor 
or complicated parts. 10 year guarantee. 


Costs Only a Few Dollars 
Heats just as well as a $400 or $500 oll 
burner without electricity or gas. Simply 
turn one valve and you have al) the heat 
you want. Cleaner and better for heatin 
and cooking. Approved by Nationa 
Underwriters’ Laboratories and engineers 
everywhere. Over 150,000 in use. 


30 DAYS TRIAL OFFER 


Try this wonderful burner rightin your own 
home at our risk. Act quickly and get our 
special low introductory price. Sold under 
absolute money-back guarantee. Write at 
once for FREE booklet on home heating 
and how to geta burner without cost. 


Agents - Dealers - Distributors 


Big money to be made. The demandisenormous. Claude 
Wintz sold $4,301.00 in one month. We want spare or 
full time workers immediately. Real money-making op- 
portunity. Writeor wire for our protected territory offer. 
Ceeecnnceeeceee=-- Clip This Coupo 
INTERNATIONAL OIL HEATING CO, 
3800-10 Park Ave., St. Louis, Mo. , Dept. 24-S 
Send your free booklet with details on home heating for 
stove [) furnace [). Also how to geta burner without cost. 





Urits any® 
COOK-STOVE 





FITS Any 
MEATING-STOVE 








The burner 
advertised 


over world’s 
largest radio 
stations. 








| DARIO, 6 oop cca ctoesiznegcs , , ececsesoses 
| Check if interested in making money as an Inter- 
national representative with protected territory. 
| 
' 
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I” Water Systems 
of Utmost 
Dependability — 


: 
PRICES 


) 
fre FFL 





RE you considering the purchase of 

a modern water system that will 

give you a plentiful supply of fresh 

running water at all times? Then, by 

all means, write to Myers. Ask for at- 

tractive booklet—and name of nearest 
Myers Dealer. 


Myers Water Systems—for electric, gas 
engine, wind or hand power operation 
— are completely dependable, quality- 
built thru and thru. Myers has never 
Yet 


” 


built a “bargain” water system. 
Myers prices are very moderate. 
Write us today. Find out how 
little it costs to have the best that 
money can buy. Water Systems for 
deep or shallow wells — capacities 
250 to 10,000 gallons per hour. 


MYERS & 
Water Systems f% 
THE F. E. MYERS } 

& BRO. CO. 


57 Fourth Street 
Ashland, Ohio 


“Pump Builders Since 1870” 













DIP and DISINFECTANT 





STANDARDIZED. Always same 
strength—5S times as strong as 
carbolic acid for killing germs. 


Dip animals, sprinkle and 
spray premises 

To kill lice and parasites 
Destroy disease germs 

For sanitation and health 

For warding off contagious diseases 
Its pure, milk-white emulsion 
is proof of its goodness. Use 
about dairy barns, poultry and 
pig houses, sinks, drains, etc. 
See your dealer or address 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc. 
ASHLAND, OHIO 











INDEPENDENCE, SECURITY ASSURED,— 
North Dakota, Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
Bargain prices, easy terms. Des- 
artial advice. Mention state 

11 No. Pac. Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


ington, Oregon farms 
criptive literature, imp 
4. W. HAW 
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| crop year could cause panicky prices in 


Future Feed Prices 


Hicue R feed prices for the latter 
part of 1933 and the first part of 1934 ap- 
pear probable. By the middle of 1933 it 

was evident that there would be small 
crops of spring, and winter wheat. Corn 
got off to a bad start, dry weather and 
high temperatures in June damaged 
oats, barley, and hay crops, while cot- 
ton and wheat were selected for bonus 
payments to reduee supplies immediate- 
ly. At the same time, there are good 
prospects for a record 1933 calf crop; 
hog production is at the peak; and sheep 
are just beginning a decline in numbers. 
Such a combination of circumstances 
favors feed prices pushing up relatively 
closer to livestock prices than they have 
been in recent years. 

Corn. The 1909- 14 purchasing power 
parity for top No. 2 mixed corn at Kan- 
sas City approximates 65 to 70 cents a 
bushel if other prices remain at present 
levels. A summer wheat price advance 
that carries corn to such levels or above 
may easily mean that a peak in corn 
prices will be made along with that 
made by wheat. 

Oars. Oat prices are on the up-grade. 
(July 12) The chances are about two to 
one that prices in November and De- 
cember will be higher than in October. 





Hay. Some improvement in hay 
prices is likely. 
Bran. Conditions are favorable for 


peak bran prices to be reached, in Aug- 
ust or September. With artificial control 
of wheat acreage, however, another bad 


the late spring of 1934. The summer of 
1933 witnessed such a runaway wheat 
market in the United States that betting 
on higher prices in the spring of 1934 is 
taking a big risk. The weakest spot in 
the wheat market will likely be Septem- 
ber to November or December. 

TankacGE. Early buying of tankage 
for the rest of 1933 seems warranted by 
all available information. 

CotronsEED Meat. The aid of the 
government in destroying or in some 
way reducing the 1933 cotton crop sug- 
gests higher prices for cottonseed meal 
for a month or two, if not longer. 

LinsEED O1_tmEAL. The normal sea- 
sonal trend for linseed oilmeal prices 
from September to January is upward. 
Conditions favor a strong market during 
that period this year. 

By the middle of 1933 corn, wheat, 
wheat feeds and corn feeds had advanced 
100 to 150 percent from February lows. 
Cottonseed meal, linseed oilmeal, soybean 
oilmeal, and alfalfa meal had advanced 
less rapidly. As these feeds and hay, 








Pratts Roost Paint kills poultry lice quick as 


lightning. It’s the only 100% active roost 
paint made. What can be faire r? Pratt's Roost 
Paint costs only about half as much, costs 
nothing if you are not satisfied. Just paint the 
roosts Lice on birds die. Kills mites too. 

No handling of birds. Just paint the roosts 
with Pratts and the lice and mites on hens die. 


Free Brush with Every Can 


O Half Pint - - $ .75 
O Pint - - - = y 4 
O Quart - - - 


0 Galion - «- = é:00 


See your dealer. If he cannot supply, 1 00% 


check size wanted, enclose amount 


specified with your name and address 
and mail direct to A tive 
Pratt Food Co., Dept. 395, Philadelphia, Pa. 


att S»ROOST PAINT 


‘JUST PAINT the ROOSTS™ 





taken when 
you buy mer- 
chandise or pro- 
farm or home ad- 





ducts for the 
vertised in this magazine. Every 
advertisement is guaranteed. 
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which showed no advance by early 
July, reach their seasonal strong spots, 
some further price advance is likely un- 
less wheat and corn are to have severe 
setbacks. Livestock prices in the mean- 
time have advanced only 25 to 40 per- 
cent. This very difference between feed 
and livestock prices is likely to be an 


important factor in making livestock | - 


feeding a better proposition by the first 
half of 1934 than it was in July, 
R. M.Green. 


1933. 





Read not to contradict and confute; 
nor to believe and take for granted; nor | 
to find talk and discourse: but to weigh | 
and consider.—Bacon. 
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SMITH BROS.CHICKS 
& From Misscuri’s Accredited$100,000 Hatchery- 
5 Specigt. can* t-be-beat prices onorders placed 
.« Weguarantee the best service--100% live 
dates of strong, health a cite ks everywhere, 
the date you want them, or money back. Allb s. FREE to cus- 
tomers --a practical course of poultry oom . similar to $50 
Write now for FREE CATALOG. 


BoxG- =. MEXICO, MO. 


correspondence school courses. 


SMITH BROS. HATCHERIES, 


Thorobred, Blood Tested, — Hatehe 


Rocks. R is White W i Whit 
\ Mi reas $ i Engl White d Bu Lee 
5.45 xed $4.95-100 rted 
$3 95-100. Str t breeds guarant oud te tive f au 


DAVIS POULTRY FARM, Rt. 18, Ramsey, Ind. 
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‘TEarned’822 
InJustaWeek 
SparelimeWork 


“_and Isincerely 

believe thatany man 

of any age can make 

good money SELLING 

STARK-BURBANK 

TREES IN GOOD 

TIMES OR BAD! I know 

; that Made Over 45 Per 

® Cent More Money Sell- 

A ing Stark Trees in 1931 

Than I Made in 1930! 

F.E.Thompson ‘Furthermore, I EN- 
JOY this 


Healthful, Outdoor Work 
CASH PAY WEEKLY 


“Stark Bro’s, Leadersfor 117 years, give Stark 
Salesmen a prestige that no other Nursery 
Salesmen can possess— and Stark Bro's Na- 
tional Advertising to 18,000,000 farmers and 
homes Introduces a Stark Salesman's Line—BE- 
FORE HE EVEN CALLS ON THE PRO- 
SPECTIVE CUSTOMER!” . 

—Francis E. Thompson, Schuyler Co., N.Y. 
WRITE Quick—Investigate this real oppor- 
tunity to make good money in yourspare time. 
No experience needed. We supply FREE 
SELLING OUTFIT,andshow you HOW TO 
SELL. SEND COUPON—Get NEW Gen- 
erous Offer toSalesmen. 

Address S. W. 126 


YOUR Opportunity 
COUPON! Uselt TODAY 


; STARK NURSERIES 
: Box S.W. 126 Louisiana, Mo. 
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UJ Send me QUICK your NEW Generous Offer — 1 
§ showing me HOW to make good money in my Spare 8 
§ Time. t 
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Harmless 
to humans, 
® live-stock, 

poultry; made 
of red squill 


i} 
KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


















K-R-O (powder form) 75¢. 
READY MIXED (no 
bait to buy) $1.00. 
All srugetote- 




















LOWEST PRICES IN I9 YEARS 


EDWARDS ROOFING 


Steel prices are 
going up. But 
as long as our 
present supplies 
last we will 
sell metal roof- 
ing at pre-war 
prices and PAY 
THE FREIGHT. 





















Lead Arsenate 
For Lawns 


Tue white grub, the wire worm, cut 


worm, sod web worm, and the like in the 
lawn area can be controlled with mod 
erate applications of arsenate of lead. 
The arsenate of lead powder is simply 
dusted onto the surface of the lawn at 
the rate of one pound of lead arsenate to 
200 square feet of lawn surface. Choose a 
time when the soil is fairly dry, and be 
sure that the material is applied evenly. 
Any sifter or duster will serve to apply 
it. Immediately after application, lead 
arsenate should be washed thoroly into 
the soil. One application will last for 
two or three seasons. It may not be a 
complete control for all the pests that 
inhabit your lawn soil, but at least it 
will be worth every cent that it costs in 
controlling reasonably effectively some 
of those pests that prevent the lawn 
from being one hundred percent lawn. 


Cull Fruit Trees 





WHEN twenty-five Southern Illinois | 
7 | 


fruit growers thinned 11,500 trees from 
their orchards last year, they 
necessarily reduce the possible produc- 
tion of their orchards. They simply re- 
duced the waste and the cost of produc- 
ing clean marketable fruit from the rest 
of the trees, the profitable producers, in 
their orchards. 

The unproductive tree, or the tree that 
produces an inferior apple, may be con 
sidered so worthless that a man does not 
even pay much attention to spraying. 
This tree, therefore, may become a veri- 
table hotbed of insect and pest infesta- 
tion and make it harder to take care of 
other trees which are normally sprayed 
and cared for properly. 

Then there is the matter of trees that 
have been too thickly planted at some 
time. Undoubtedly the original idea was 
to thin out the trees as soon as the plant 
ings had reached an age when the inter 
planted trees no longer had room for 
proper production. There is no question 
that it is all right to plant trees 20 feet 
apart each way and at some time have 
the permanent trees 40 feet apart each 


° | 
did not 





way, provided we have the courage to | 


take out the alternate trees as soon as 
the space is needed for the proper devel- 
opment of the permanent trees. But it 
takes courage in most years to remove 
those extra trees. 

An important point brought out by 
R. S. Marsh, horticultural extension 
specialist in illinois, is the fact that 
about 900,000 apple trees are in neg 
lected orchards in the one state of 
Illinois alone. Those trees do no one 
any great amount of good and they 
merely serve as breeding places for cod- 
dling moth, scale, and every other insect 
pests and diseases to which orchards fall 
prey. A properly cared for fruit tree is a 
valuable asset; one neglected is a liability. 





Protect your » qeeperts from fire, light- 





ning, wind and weather before prices 
advance. Write today for Catalog 80. 
Send your roof measurements. 








THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
906-956 Butler St. Cincinnati, 0. 
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Don’t let 


BATTERY 
TROUBLE 


interrupt 
your work 


Or your pleasure, for that mat- 
ter. When you buy a battery for 
car, truck or tractor, don’t be 
fooled by the fact that batteries 
look alike. There are vital dif- 
ferences in reliability, perform- 
ance and life. The best insurance 
you can have against battery 
troubles is an Exide in your car. 
Play safe and get the battery 
that has proved to millions of 
motorists— “When it’s an Exide, 


you start.” 


Exide 


| SOUT te 


lil] NN 




















Copyright, 1983, by The Electric Storage Battery Co. 


6c 
UP 
if first cost is the only consid- 


eration, there’s Idex at $4.95 
... the safe low-cost battery. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE 
Philadelphia 


The World's Largest Manufacturers of Storage 


BATTERY CO 


Batteries for Every Purpose 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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All Around the Farm 
A Page Written by Our Readers 


—__- lye in the runs of mice 
and rats. They get it on their feet, and 
it burns them. Then they eat it, and are 
poisoned. Put it where no. domestic 
animals will get to it.—H. H., Okla. 


a When my razor strop becomes dirty 
or greasy, | clean it with sandpaper.— 


Cc x. H., Nebraska. 


= To prevent lawn mower wheels from 
skidding, I drill holes equally distant 
apart in the rim of each wheel, and insert 
a tightly fitting bolt in each hole. The 
holts should be of the same size and 
should be fastened on with nuts. This 
makes the job of cutting much more 
effective in heavy grass where the mower 
skids too easily.—C. F, K., Mich. 


s I puta cat ina wire cage and hang it 
in my cherry tree when the fruit is ripe. 
The birds stay away.—Mrs. J. W. B., 
Kansas. 


« To keep paint brushes from drying 
out for a few days, wrap in two thick- 
nesses of oiled paper, and then wrap a 
piece of old cloth around the outside.— 


H. H., lowa. 


# Our milk scale hangs from a piece of 
strap iron riveted to an old 
hinge. The hinge is nailed to 
a post at a convenient place 
in the barn: When not in use, 
the scale swings out of the 
way. See Figure NuMBER I. 


—V. W., lowa. 


s A flood gate that saves re- 
building much fence on our 
farm is shown in Figure 
NuMBER 2. For creeks where 
heavy floods occur, follow 
the same principle but use 
heavier materials.—F. L. T., 
Ohio. 








s Our woven wire stretcher 
is shown in Ficur_E 3. It was 
made from two two-by-fours, 
(which are clamped to the wire by means 
of four bolts) a chain, and a heavy steel 
bar. The simple operation of this device 
is clearly shown in the drawing.—E. R. 
M., S. D. 


The ribs of old umbrellas make ex- 
cellent and long-lasting supports for 
flowers. Paint them green and they 
can hardly be seen in the garden.—Mrs. 


i Eng WOU 


= I find a large salt shaker filled with 
sugar and set within handy reach very 
useful for sprinkling tops of coffee cakes 
and cookies.—Mrs. A. K., Kans. 


s When our horses are bothered with 
nose flies in the field, we rub axle grease 
on the horses’ noses frequently with a 
soft rag.—E. M., Iowa. 


as My baby’s woolen shirts were always 
stretching out of shape along the shell- 
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stitch scallop around the neck. When I 
bought her new shirts I took a narrow 


white lingerie ribbon and ran it thru the. 


shell-stitch and then stitched it in place 
on the sewing machine. This was very 
satisfactory as the neck of the garment 
held its shape until worn out.—Mrs. 
C. B., Missouri. 





fe? CREEK as 
Figure 2 


s Darning on the bias is a simple meth- 
od of making darning elastic—darning 
that can be stretched lengthwise and 
crosswise with the stocking, sweater, or 
other garment. Just darn in the ordinary 
way, but on the bias, slanting the 
stitches, instead of darning lengthwise 
and crosswise. Bias darning shows less 
than ordinary darning and because it 
may be stretched with the garment, 
there is no strain on it. It is also much 

stronger than ordinary 

darning.—L. T., Minn. 


#® One of the _ biggest 
time savers in my barn is 
a large medicine chest I 
built on the wall. It pre- 
vents needless hunting of 
medicine, and keeps rem- 
edies in good condition.— 


G. O. P., Wis. 


® To easily keep tools 
in place in my work shop, 
I paint the outline of 
each tool on the wall 
right back of where it 
should hang.—R.S.,N.Y. 


Figure 1 


# I prevent my gun bar- 
rels from rusting by cleaning thoroly and 
oiling each time they are used. Then | 
make a plug out of an oil-soaked rag 
and insert it in the end of the barrel.— 


A. L., Indiana. 


ws In the absence of natural shade for 
my growing pullets, I raise their portable 
brooder house some distance above the 
ground, The shade beneath the house is 
satisfactory protection from the sun.— 


L. P., Ohio. 


# When cultivating with a tractor, I al- 
ways carry a small hook to pull stalks 
and trash away from the shovels and 
fenders. To make this a piece of strap 
iron is bent into a hook and bolted to the 
end of a wooden handle about four feet 


long.—A. P. R., lowa. 


= To insert a small nail in wood which is 
likely to split, put the nail in a brace and 
bore it into the wood.—B. C. D., Nebr. 





= I keep my steel bits in a box and miy 
with them small pieces of an old woo 
sweater which have been slightly oiled 
This prevents their rusting, and als 
prevents their becoming dull by rubbing 


against each other.—R. A. H., Ill. 


# When hauling gravel or sand, I keep 
it out of the wagon hubs by hanging a 
piece of burlap over each hub. The pieces 
of burlap are held in place with bands 
cut from old inner tubes.—W. S., Ind. 


@ Save the peelings of oranges and tan- 
gerines, dry them in the oven, and store 
in glass jars. When making puddings or 
custards add a bit of grated rind. It adds 
a delicious flavor.—Mrs. I. U., Wis. 


# I keep ants and such pests out of bee 
hives by setting each leg of the hive in a 
shallow can full of used crankcase oil. 


E. F. K., Ind. 
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Figure 3 


# When going to the pasture for cows, | 
always take a hoe with me and chop out 
the obnoxious weeds that I see as I go 
along.—D. G., Wis. 


# To prevent horses from chewing on 
their halter ropes, mangers, and reins, | 
smear old crankcase oil over these arti- 


cles.—W. R. M., Minn. 


# I get rats and ground hogs out of 
their holes where they are away from 
buildings by pouring about a gallon of 
water into the hole, and then about a 
pint of gasoline. The gasoline follows 
the water down. Then | light the gaso- 
line with a match and kill the pests as 
they come out.—J. J. S., Ind. 


w When a hay rope breaks and has to 
be spliced, I prevent the splice from 
fraying by smearing it with pine tar.— 


H.H., N 


# If you have a square table in your 
kitchen, the next time you buy a new 
oilcloth, place it on the table and mark 
it at the corners. Then take it off, and 
on the wrong side paste a small square 
of adhesive tape. This will prevent the 
corners from wearing thru and break- 
ing.—Mrs. M. L., Wis. 


s When plowing in rocky ground, | 
strap a crowbar to the plow so that when 
I strike a big rock, I pry it out without 
letting it be covered up again.—C. B., 
Michigan. 














Use horses for economical power... you 


raise them, you feed them of | the -_ 


he ere “8k 


xperienced Farmers. . 


everywhere will tell you:— 


Use collar pads to prevent galls and sore shoulders” 


Louis Switzer, Route 6, Crawfords- 
ville, Ind. ‘‘Pads prevent chafing and 
galling and hold the collar in the right 
position against the draft surface of 
the horse’s shoulder.”’ 


a 
R. C. Johnson, Mead, Nebr. ‘‘No sore 
shoulders for me. Give me a good pad 


and I'll get the most out of my horses 
without any layoffs.”’ 


Amund Borgen, Rt. 1, Genessee, 
Idaho. “IT won't gamble with my 


he orse’s shoulders. I always use a good 
ollar pad.”’ 


@) 


Gus Wandorf, Austin, Minn. “In 21 
years I have yet to see sore shoulders 
yn one of my horses. I always have a 
ouple of extra sets of sweat pads in 
the barn.’ 


@) 


Scott Leonard, Perry, Iowa. ‘We find 
ads very valuable and quite a saving 
n fitting used collars to other horses, 
s we buy and sell quite a few horses 
very year. 


« 


W. E. Garber, Rt. 1, Washington, III. 
‘When a horse's neck becomes thin I 
use a collar pad to make the collar fit. 
If a sore does develop, the pad relieves 
pain and prevents further develop- 
ment.’ 


John F. Bluhm, Rt. 2, Smithton, Mo. 

“The top of a collar is rough and the 
leather stiff. A pad smooths and sof- 
tens the area. It also makesthecollar 
fit after the horse’s neck has lost its 
winter accumulation of excess flesh.” 


James O. Fyffe, Walton, N. Y. “I 
always keep collar pads on hand for 
my work horses. It's not only in- 
human, but also poor business judg- 
ment, to allow a loose, padless collar 
to rub a horse's shoulder raw.” 


GOOD collar pad—a Tapatco Collar Pad — 

makes every collar fit. Eliminates rubbing. Pre- 
vents galls, sore shoulders. Absorbs sweat. Saves col- 
lars. Makes worn collars usable. Horses work in com- 
fort. They pull better — you get more work done. 


It’s economy to buy Tapatco Collar Pads, whether 
filled with regular stuffing or genuine deer hair. The 
Tapatco Trade Mark, stamped on every genuine 
Tapatco Collar Pad, is assurance of the best pad for 
your money. A Tapatco Pad shapes itself to the horse’s 
neck. It is made of clean material. It wears longer. 


Drill is first quality. Stuffing is specially processed and 
evenly distributed. Hooks are rust proofed and fas- 
tened on by wire staple and felt washer attachment— 
patented December 1, 1914 — by means of machines 
patented by us. 


So get a genuine Tapatco Stuffed Pad for every animal 
you work — the standard pad for more than 50 years. 
Better still, get two pads and use them alternately. 
They'll last longer than two 

pads used consecutively. Dealers 

everywhere handle genuine 

Tapatco Collar Pads. 


HORSE COLLAR PADS 











Free Booklet — Mail Coupon 


Here's the kind of booklet you've 
been looking for, written by ex- 
perts. Contains articles on the 
horse as a work animal, best 
feeds, breeding, care of colt, 
care of mules in the Southwest, 
methods of reducing costs, mul- 

* tiple hitches, first aid, etc. Sim- 
ply mail coupon. 


THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY 
Dept. 50, Greenfield, Ohio. 


GENTLEMEN Mail me FREE Copy of your 32-page 
booklet: ‘How to Work Your Horses More Profitably." 
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PLEASE AUCEPT FREE 


THIS NEW KITCHEN-TESTED RECIPE SET COSTING $25, ferorey 





COMPLETE SET GIVEN FREE 


Inside Every Size Sack of Gold Medal 
“Kitchen-tested” Flourto Induce You to 
Try This Simplest, Easiest and Surest 
Way to Baking Success. Or, Sent by 
Mail for 60c. (Note Address Below)* 


HIS offer—made solely to induce 

women to more quickly try Gop 
MEDAL ‘“‘Kitchen-tested’’ Flour—brings 
what is probably the most valuable set of 
recipes ever published! 


Costing $25,000 to collect and publish, it 
contains 20 recipes including the secrets of 
such internationally 
Edgard Kina; Georges Beloeil, of the Hotel 
Crillon, Paris; Henri Bassetti of The Am- 
bassador Hotel, Los Angeles. Recipes 
simplified in collaboration with Betty 
Crocker, the noted GoLp MEDAL “‘Kitchen- 
tested”’ Flour Cooking Expert, to put at the 
command of every woman all the wizardry, 
the sorcery, all the subtle art of cookery 
that genius employs to enchant men! 


famous chefs as 


Try the inspiration of Edgard Kina 
Chilled Pineapple Pie shown here. The 
recipe—with 19 others—is given FREE in- 
side every size sack of Gotp MeEpDAL 
“‘Kitchen-tested”’ Flour. 

What your husband has to say about this 
Chilled Pineapple Pie will bring the roses 
to your cheeks. And you'll find baking this 
way a thrilling adventure. 


Baking Greatly Simplified 


By the development of a new type of flour 
Gotp Mepau “‘Kitchen-tested” Flour 





Contains 20 Wecigcs kes the Never Sh Revealed Sey of World 
Famous Chefs, Such as Edgard Kina, Chef of the Royal Hawaiian Hotel, 


Honolulu, Whose lnapivakions Chled Cieapple Fe, Is Shown Here 





Globe-trotting Sophisticates, Nearing Honolulu, Look 
Forward Eagerly To The Exotic Creations of Edgard 
Kina. Most Famed Is Pai Hala Kahiki Huihui (Chilled 
Pineapple Pie), The Recipe For Which—and i9 Others 
—Is Given Free Inside Every Size Sack of Gold Medal 
“‘Kitchen-tested’’ Flour 


COLD MEDAL FLOUR 


Chilled Pineapple Pie is 
the Inspiration of Edgard 
Look for the Re 
And 19 Others 
side Every 
Size Sack of Gold Meda! 
“Kitchen-tested“ Flour 


GENERAL MULLS. INC 


Why Not Now ? 





baking has been remarkably simplified. 
And the cause of most baking disappoint- 
ments banished—lack of uniformity in the 
flour used. 


Gop MeEpDAL “Kitchen-tested”’ Flour means 
flour that has been tested in an ordinary 
oven, just like yours, for uniformity of re- 
sulis, before it goes to you. Every batch 
tested scientifically for baking of cakes, 
pies, pastries, breads. 





Gold Medal recipes (new set every 3 months) 
are likewise ‘‘Kitchen-tested.” 


Thus, the flour acts the same way, the 
recipe the same way every time you bake. 
No guesswork, no uncertainty. 
plest, surest, easiest way to baking success. 


The sim- 


The first all-purpose flour accepted by the 
American Medical Association Foods Com- 
mittee—you could want no better guar- 
antee as to its quality and the truthfulness 
of the advertising claims made for it. 


Get Gotp Mepau ‘‘Kitchen-tested” Flour 
at any grocery store. Each sack contains 
the recipe for Chilled Pineapple Pie and 19 
other “Foods That Enchant Men.” Try 
them 


Note, too, please, that EACH recipe set 
contains a valuable coupon redeemable for 
Wm. Rogers & Son 35 year guaranteed Sil- 
verware in the smart, new Friendship Pat- 
tern. (2 coupons in 24'% lb.; 4 in 49 lb.; 
10 in 98 lb. sacks.) These high values en- 
able you to quickly get a full set of this 
fine silverware. 


*If you prefer, you may obtain complete set of 
“Recipes For Foods That Enchant Men,’’ 
in beautifully bound book form by sending 
60 cents in coin or stamps to Societe des 
Cuisiniers Internationaux, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York. 1223R 


WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY 


f Copr. 1933, 
C; by Genera! Mills, Inc. 


GENERAL MILL, INc., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





When you bake at home, by all means use GOLD MEDAL 


‘‘Kitchen-tested’’ Flour and follow Betty Crocker’s famous recipes. Then you are sure 


to avoid disappointments... . / A still easier way, however, when you want delicious cakes, pastries, rolls and bread, is to simply order them from 
your baker or through your grocer. With truly professional skill, your baker transforms wheat, our basic cereal food, from nourishing, body- 


building grain into tasty, appetizing, wholesome, mealtime delights. 


Get acquainted with your baker and his products. ... 


Wheat provides an 


infinite variety of tempting, delicious baked foods which add health and joy to every meal. 

















